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CHAPTm  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Statement  of  The  Problem 

The  problem  was  to  make  a  follow-up  study  of  the  greaduates  of  North 
Carolina  College  at  Durham  from  1940  through  1948  to  obtain  data  that  would 
be  useful  in  determining  the  extent  the  educational  training  received  by 
the  business  graduates  adequately  prepared  them  for  initial  employment. 

Analysis  of  The  Problem 

In  this  study  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
educational  training  received  by  the  business  graduates  adequately  pre- 
pared them  for  initial  employment. 

Subordinate  purposes  were: 

1.  To  determine  from  an  analysis  of  the  duties  of  the  graduates  in 
business  positions,  and  from  preferences  expressed  by  them,  which  courses 
were  valuable  and  which  courses  should  be  added  to  the  business  department. 

2,  To  obtain  data  that  would  be  useful  in  futiire  program  planning, 
curriculiim  development,  counseling,  and  placement. 

Justification  of  the  Problem 

4 

\)  The  business  department  needs  to  have  facts  available  regarding  the 

types  of  employment  its  graduates  are  able  to  obtain.  This  study  is  the 
first  investigation  made  of  the  graduates  of  North  Carolina  College,  and 
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Business  liducation  Curriculuja«    a  ciuTiciilum  designed  to  develop 
skills,  attitudes,  and  understandings  essential  for  initial  business 
positions 3  it  also  deals  vdth  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching 
business  subjects.    The  requirements  of  this  curriculum  were  a  major  in 
secretarial  science,  a  minor  in  education,  and  a  year  of  accounting. 

Secretarial  service  Curriciilum.    This  curriculiun  includes  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  the  duties  performed  by  secretaries.    The  secretarial 
service  cxorriculum  differs  from  the  business  education  curriculum  in  that 
a  minor  in  education  is  not  required. 

Initial  Ij^aployment .    Initial  employment  refers  to  the  first  full-time 
civilian  job,  or  state  of  being  employed  immediately  after  finishing 
school. 

Organization  of  Chapters 

This  chapter  includes  the  introduction,  the  statement  of  the  problem, 
an  analysis  of  the  problem,  justification  of  the  probleu,  delimitation  of 
the  problem,  definition  of  terms,  and  a  statement  of  organization  into 
chapters.    Chapter  II  gives  a  summary  of  related  follow-up  studies  of 
business  education  college  graduates.    Chapter  III  presents  a  brief 
historical  development  of  the  college.    In  Chapter  IV,  the  precediares 
used  were  stated,  and  an  explanation  of  the  procedure  used  v/as  explained. 
Chapter  V  presents  the  findings,  and  Chapter  Vi  gives  the  summary  of  the 
findings. 


( 
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the  information  secured  will  be  of  value  to  the  adniiaist ration  in  deteriain- 
ing  whether  or  not  the  business  education  department  is  functioning  effec- 
tively.   The  inforination  secured  will  be  helpful  in  making  curriculum 
revision,  counseling,  and  placement, 

jJelimitation  of  The  Problem 

This  study  was  limited  to  an  investigation  of  the  four-year  business 
department  graduates  of  North  Carolina  College  for  the  period  1940  through 
194s.    Both  men  and  women  were  included.    This  study  did  not  include  two- 
year  students  of  business,  nor  students  taking  business  subjects  as  elec- 
tives.    Only  those  students  who  pursued  the  general  business  curriculum, 
secretarial  service  curriculum,  business  education  curriculum,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  these  curricxila,  and  received  the  Bachelor  of  Science  uegree  in 
Commerce  were  included  in  the  study. 

Definition  of  Terms 

To  provide  a  clear  understanding  of  important  terms  used  in  this  study, 
the  following  definitions  are  given: 

Follow-up  Study.    A  study  to  collect  information  about  a  graduate  at 
some  period  after  graduation  in  order  to  estimate  the  efiect  of  his  exper- 
ience and  study  as  an  unaer graduate. 

General  Business  Curriculum.    This  term  at  North  Carolina  College 
means  a  course  of  study  designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions  of 
responsibility  in  business.    Students  in  this  curriculvmi  were  reqiD.red  to 
take  a  major  in  accounting. 
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CHAPTER  II 
REVM  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

A  careful  library  search  of  similar  investigations  revealed  few 
follow-up  studies  of  college  graduates  in  business  education.    The  main 
sources  consulted  were  the  Business  Education  Index,  Cumulative  Book 
Index,  and  Bibliography  of  Research  Studies  in  Business  Education  1920- 
1940. 

This  chapter  will  present  briefly  a  review  of  the  follow-up  studies 
of  business  graduates  of  colleges.    Certain  representative  studies  have 
been  reviewed  and  are  summarized  in  this  chapter. 

Related  Studies;    DeBlieux^  made  a  six  year  fo3J.ow-up  study  of  the 
business  education  graduates  of  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  College  from 
1932  to  1939  to  determine  the  nature  cind  duties  of  their  initial  and 
present  occupation;  and  to  solicit  any  constructive  criticism  regarding 
the  existing  business  education  curriculum  based  upon  their  vrorking 
experience , 

The  study  revealed  that  the  greater  per  cent  of  the  graduates  enter 
the  teaching  profession  upon  their  initial  occupations,  but  that  there 
was  a  growing  tendency  for  these  graduates  to  leave  the  teaching  field 
and  secure  jobs  of  a  clerical  nature  in  the  commercial  field.    The  number 
of  graduates  entering  the  business  education  field,  both  on  their  initial 
and  present  job,  indicated  a  demand  for  broadening  objectives  of  the 
curriculum, 

^eBlieux,  John  Clarence,  A  Follow-up  Study  of  the  Commercial  Gradu- 
ates of  Louisiana  State  Normal  College,  Master's  Thesis,.  Louisiana  State 
Normal  College,  1939 • 
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A  marked  similarity  in  the  duties  performed,  the  subjects  taught, 
and  the  salaries  received,  by  both  men  and  women  graduates  in  their 
respective  fields  was  noted. 

Typewriting,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping  comprise  the  core  of  the 
business  education  curriculum,  and  are  taught  by  a  majority  of  the 
graduates.    The  high  percentage  of  commercial  gradiiates  teaching  a  com- 
j    bination  of  academic  and  commercial  subjects,  suggests  that  future  gradu- 
ates need  training  in  some  minor  field  of  an  academic  nature. 

Typewriting,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  accounting  and  commercial  teach- 
ing were  considered  first  in  importance  to  the  commercial  graduates  on 
the  job.    The  respondents  stated  that  added  enphasis  should  be  placed  on 
filing,  machine  operation,  business  English,  commercial  law,  public 
speaking,  and  teaching  methods.    The  present  curriculum  should  embrace 
such  courses  as  salesmanship,  retailing,  merchandising,  and  junior  business 
training,  according  to  this  study, 

Thompson     made  a  follow-up  study  of  the  graduates  of  the  secretarial 
science  department  of  Colby  Jmior  College,  1931  -  1939.    The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  study  the  vocational  progress  of  the  graduates  from  the 
secretarial  science  department.    The  writer  attempted  to  discover  from  the 
duties  of  graduates  in  business  positions,  and  from  preferences  e^qDressed 
by  them,  what  courses  were  most  valuable  in  a  junior  college  business 
education  curriculum;  to  gather  data  which  would  be  of  value  to  the 
administration  of  Colby  Junior  College  for  Women  in  establishing  a 

"h['hompson,  VJilliam  H.,  A  L''ollow-Up  Study  of  the  Graduates  of  the 
Secretarial  Science  Department  of  Colby  Junior  College,  1931  -  1939 « 
Master's  Thesis,  Syracuse  University,  1939 




permanent  placernent  bureau,  and  adding  to  the  curriculum.  Consideration 
1  was  also  given  to  the  progress  made  by  graduates  from  the  liberal  arts 
curriculum  who  took  secretarial  training  after  graduation  from  Colby. 

The  findings  showed  that  the  secretarial  science  and  medical 
secretarial  courses  at  Colby  were  fulfilling  their  function  or  were 
sufficient  to  serve  as  an  entree  into  the  business  world.    The  medical 
secretarial  graduates,  representing  the  most  highly  specialized  group  in 
the  study,  showed  the  greatest  economic  gain  and  the  most  unifonnity.  The 
secretarial  science  graduates  obtained  positions  a  little  less  readily 
than  did  the  liberal  arts  group,  and  showed  a  little  less  variety  in  the 
type  of  positions  held,  in  their  vocational,  interests,  and  the  type  of 
business  in  which  they  were  employed, 

A  large  number  of  the  graduates,  ranging  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  groups  studied,  were  working  or  continuing  study  with  no  definite 
vocational  aim  in  mind,  indicating  a  need  for  vocational  guidance. 
Thompson  pointed  out  that  if  business  education  teachers  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  vocational  standards,  they  should  be  concerned  with  inculcating  , 
into  their  students  a  pride  in  accomplishment  which  will  make  secretarial 
work  a  vocational  challenge  to  them  as  worthy  a  livelihood  to  be  followed 
as  any  other. 

The  study  brought  out  that  attention  should  be  given  to  other  than  the 

! 

building  of  skills,  powers,  and  knowledges  in  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
and  other  basic  subjects.    Personality  development  including  poise, 
courtesy,  and  resourcefulness  were  qualities  which  were  thouglt,  could  be 
best  taught  outside  the  classroom.    Also  recommended  were  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  placement  bureau;  the  addition  to  the  curriculum  of  a  course 
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in  business  law,  and  possibly  business  organization;  a  definite  program  of 
vocational  guidance,  and  the  need  for  continued  research  and  follow-up, 
Garvin"''  made  a  follow-up  study  of  business  administration  majors  and 
ij  minors  of  East  Texas  State  Teachers  College  from  1931  to  1938  to  determine 
the  extent  the  graduates  were  using  their  business  training,  | 
Of  the  122  graduates  studied,  85.14  per  cent  were  gainfully  employed; 
i  63.93  per  cent  were  using  their  training  gained  in  the  business  education 
;  department.    Of  the  14.86  per  cent  unemplojred,  only  7.38  per  cent  wished 

en^loyment.    Teaching  was  listed  as  the  occupation  of  62.29  per  cent  of 
i  the  graduates  with  22.95  per  cent  engaged  in  commercial  positions  other 
'  than  teaching.    Those  engaged  in  commercial  positions  were  grouped  under 
ten  headings  as  follows:    Secretarial  work,  25  per  cent;  clerical  work, 
17.15  per  cent;  bookkeeping,  14.28  per  cent;  United  States  Civil  Service, 
14.28  per  cent;  credit-collection  manager,  7.15  per  cent;  manager  of  busi- 
ness, 7.15  per  cent;  billing  clerk,  3.57  per  cent;  broker,  3.57  per  cent; 
salesman,  3*57  per  cent;  manager,  3.57  per  cent. 

The  median  earned  income  of  the  92  people  who  stated  their  salaries 
was  $960.    The  1933  class  had  the  highest  median  salary  of  any  class, 
!  vrtiich  was  |2200  per  year. 

Additional  study  in  colleges,  imiversities,  or  business  colleges  had 
been  done  by  49,  or  ^40.16  per  cent  of  the  group  since  graduating  from 

I  East  Texas  State  Teachers  College.    As  a  whole,  it  was  found  that  the 

I 

[j  curriculum  of  the  East  Texas  State  Teachers  College  was  meeting  the  needs 

[ 

of  its  students. 


■Hjarvin,  Eva,  A  Follow-Jp  Study  of  Business  Administration  Majors  and 
Minors  of  East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Master's  Thesis,  East  Texas 
State  Teachers  College,  1939. 


Chandler-^  in  19A0  conducted  a  follow-up  study  of  the  graduates  of  a 
private  business  college  in  order  to  secure  the  answer  to  the  following 
question:    "Is  the  training  program  of  the  business  administration  depart- 
ment of  Blank  College  an  adequate  means  of  preparation  for  the  initial 
positions  which  graduates  secure?"    His  thesis  was  based  upon  an  actual 

I  follow-up  study  of  the  graduates  of  the  business  adniinistration  department 
of  a  private  business  school  located  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,    The  school 
did  not  wish  its  name  to  appear  in  the  study;  consequently,  the  institu- 
tion was  referred  to  as  "Blank  College"  throughout  the  study.    As  a 

!  basis  for  the  study  he  selected  two  groups  of  graduates.    Group  I 
consisted  of  the  Classes  of  1929,  1930,  and  1931;  Group  II  consisted  of 

j  the  Classes  of  1937>  1938>  and  1939*    Comparisons  were  made  in  order  to 

j 

determine  if  there  were  any  marked  differences  in  the  location  and  size 
of  the  firms  employing  Blank  College  graduates.    The  writer  wanted  to 
discover  if  the  graduates  of  Group  I  secured  essentially  the  same  kind  of 
initial  positions  as  those  obtained  by  graduates  of  Group  II.    He  also 
j  sought  to  find  out  if  there  had  been  any  change  in  the  beginning  salary 
scale,  and  what  had  been  the  e^qperience  of  the  graduates  concerning  the 
necessity  for  additional  training? 

From  his  findings  he  concluded  that  the  graduates  of  Blank  College 
were  employed  in  a  wide  variety  of  businesses.    There  was  no  apparent 
barrier  to  securing  the  initial  job  in  business  because  of  the  kind  of 
firm  which  offered  the  employment  opportxmity. 


Chandler,  Douglas  Alton,  A  Follow-Up  Study  of  the  Business  Adminis- 
tration Graduates  of  Blank  College,  Master's  Thesis,  Boston  University, 
1940, 


The  trend  over  the  ten-year  period  indicated  that  "service" 
businesses  were  offering  increased  opportunities  for  eii5)loyment  to  Blank 
College  gradiiates. 

A  cofljparison  ol  the  beginning  and  present  jobs  of  those  in  Group  II 
showed  a  reduction  in  the  number  en^^loyed  in  manufacturing  and  other  basic 
business  enterprises,  vdth  an  increase  in  the  representation  in  "service" 
organizations • 

The  Blank  College  graduates  were  primarily  employed  by  firms  located 
in  Massachusetts  with  most  of  these  concentrated  in  and  around  Metro- 
politan Boston,    The  large  businesses  with  capital  of  $125,000  and  over 
employed  the  majority  of  the  graduates,  although  there  was  some  indication 
of  a  change,  as  small  businesses  (capital  of  $5,000  and  less)  employed 
a  higher  percentage  of  graduates  from  Group  II  than  from  Group  I. 

Graduates  of  Blank  College  secured  many  different  kinds  of  initial 
jobs,  but  approximately  one-half  of  them  were  first  engaged  in  clerical 
activities.    The  trend  was  toward  an  increase  in  the  number  of  such 
positions ♦ 

The  study  showed  a  decreasing  scale  in  beginning  salaries  for  the 
period  surveyed,    A  decline  from  an  average  of  $20,00  weekly  in  1929  to 
$15 •65  in  1939  was  noted.    The  salaries  of  the  groups  which  had  been  out  in 
business  three,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  reflected  substantial  increases. 

The  survey  showed  that  Blank  College  graduates  left  the  initial  job 
for  a  number  of  reasons.    The  majority  did  so  in  an  earnest  desire  to  help 
themselves  by  rendering  a  greater  service  to  others.    Those  who  left  for 
negative  reasons  pointed  out  the  need  for  greater  consideration  for  group 
and  individual  guidance  during  the  training  period. 


The  six  courses  considered  most  valuable  as  direct  preparation  for 

I 

job  duties  in  the  opinion  of  the  graduates  of  both  groups,  were  business 
mathematics,  accounting,  typewriting,  correspondence,  English,  and  sales- 
manship.   Two  skill  subjects,  business  raatheniatics  and  typewriting,  headed 
the  list  for  CJroup  II,    Economics,  business  law,  corporation  finance,  and 
marketing  vjere  considered  in  the  opinion  of  the  respondents  to  be  the 
most  important  courses  for  general  business  understanding.  ; 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  respondents  who  had  been  out  in  business  | 
three  years  and  over  had    had  additional  training.    Only  15.09  per  cent  i 
of  the  respondents  in  the  Class  of  1939  have  taken  any  courses.    The  j 
desire  for  additional  background  was  the  most  common  reason  for  continuing 
in  school.    Many  of  the  respondents  in  Group  I  took  courses  in  order  to 
progress  on  the  job.    The  men  in  Group  II  did  not  give  this  as  a  compel- 
ling reason.    The  majority  of  those  who  undertook  any  additional  training  ' 
were  enrolled  in  colleges,  universities,  imiversity  extension  courses  and  i 

correspondence  schools,  i| 

•I 

1  I! 
Camera    in  1947,  made  a  follow-up  study  of  the  students  of  the  X  |i 

Secretarial  ochool,  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  training 

received  at  the  X  Secretarial  School  had  aided  the  students  in  their  I! 

i| 

employment  since  leaving  the  school,  jj 

I] 

A  letter  and  questionnaire  were  sent  to  43  full-time  day  school 

students  of  the  school  who  attended  for  a  period  of  eight  vreeks,  and  ji 

'1 
'i 

studied  both  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The  school  did  not  wish  its  !' 
name  to  appear  in  the  study  consequently,  the  institution  was  referred 
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to  as  the  X  Secretarial  School, 

From  the  findings  it  was  concluded  that  the  X  Secretarial  School's 
curriculum  was  adequate  to  prepare  students  to  meet  business  demands.  The 
majority  of  the  students  questioned  were  college  graduates,  were  employed, 
and  the  positions  were  obtained  through  the  College  Placement  Bureau  with 
second  highest  per  cent  of  the  eraployeea  receiving  their  positions  through 
friends. 

The  majority  of  students  were  employed  in  secretarial,  executive,  or 
specialized  positions »    They  worked  about  40  hours  a  week  and  received 
$35.00  a  week  as  pay. 

Practically  everyone  was  satisfied  vfith  his  training  at  the  Secretar- 
ial School,  but  a  few  gave  some  very  helpful  suggestions. 

Camera  recommended  that  because  the  majority  of  the  respondents  took 
dictation  at  the  rate  of  100  v/ords  a  minute  or  less,  and  almost  half  of  the 
respondents  took  dictation  for  a  period  of  10  to  30  minutes,  students 
should  be  prepared  to  take  dictation  at  110  words  a  minute  for  a  long 
duration.    The  writer  also  recoinmended  that  since  the  X  Secretarial  School 
place  less  than  10  per  cent  of  its  students,  it  vrould  be  well  to  set  up 
a  placement  service.    Another  recorflraendation  was  that  a  course  in  office 
technique  be  added  to  the  ciirriculura,  and  that  alphabetic  filing  be 
included.    Instruction  should  be  offered  on  at  least  one  calculator  and 
one  duplicator  as  these  were  the  office  machines  most  often  used  by  a 
majority  of  the  studerxts, 

Quinn"^  made  a  follow-up  study  of  the  students  vjho  attended  the  E 

''"Quinn,  Reginald  H.,  A  Follow-up  Study  of  the  Students  V^ho  Attended 
the  E  Private  Busines^j  School.  Master's  Thesis.  Boston  IJniversitv.  19L7. 
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Business  School  for  a  period  of  ten  months  or  more.    The  study  was  con- 
ducted to  promote  a  closer  relationship  between  course  content  of  the  cur- 
ricula at  the  E  Private  Business  School  and  actual  deinands  of  the  business- 
men and  government  agencies. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  former  students  from  a  total  of  200 
answered  the  questionnaire  that  was  sent  out.    The  initial  questionnaire 
was  sent  out,  and  was  follovred-up  by  telephone  calls,  interviews,  and  a 
second  letter  of  transmittal  with  another  questionnaire  enclosed. 

The  writer  found  that  the  majority  of  students  were  willing  to 
cooperate  with  their  school  in  a  follow-up  study.    Almost  all  the  students 
were  in  coii5)lete  agreement  that  the  E  Private  Business  School  had  prepared 
them  to  meet  the  demands  of  businessmen  and  government  agencies. 

The  former  students  were  employed  in  executive,  secretarial,  bookkeep- 
ing and  accounting  positions.    Only  8.8  per  cent  were  attending  college. 
The  E  Private  Btisiness  School  Placement  Bureau  placed  approximately  77 
per  cent  of  its  former  students  during  the  10  year  period  surveyed.  Almost 
all  the  former  students  worked  a  40  hour  week  and  the  salaries  ranged  from 
$30.00  to  1100  per  week. 

Approximately  28  per  cent  of  the  former  students  did  bookkeeping  or 
accounting  work.    Approximately  44  per  cent  of  the  former  students  took 
dictation  and  typed.    The  length  of  dictation  intervals  in  minutes  ranged 
from  1  to  240  minutes. 

The  rate  of  dictation  given  in  the  various  offices  ranged  from  80  to 
180  words  a  minute.    Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  former  students  took 
dictation  at  100  to  120  words  a  minute  amd  2.9  per  cent  took  dictation  at 
160  words  a  minute,  and  one  took  dictation  at  180  words  per  minute. 
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Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  former  students  transcribed  their  shorthand 
notes  at  between  40  to  50  words  a  minute. 

Over  72  per  cent  of  the  former  students  did  some  typing  each  day. 
The  speed  requirements  on  the  job  ranged  from  35  to  85  words  a  minute  in 
typev/ritingo    Thirty -six  per  cent  of  those  doing  typing  work  need  a  speed 
of  50  words  a  minute  on  the  job. 

Over  35  per  cent  of  the  former  students  operated  office  machines,  and 

approximately  48  per  cent  used  some  filing  system  each  day. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  follow-up  studies  of  college  graduates 

1 

was  made  by  ViT,  J.  Josko,  in  1948.    The  purpose  of  this  study  v/as  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  the  business  administration  graduates  benefited  by  their 
experiences  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,    Approval  and  assurance 
of  cooperation  was  secured  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
University  of  New  Hampshire,    A  questionnaire  was  carefully  prepared  and 
sent  to  361  of  the  412  business  administration  graduates  of  the  University, 
1928  to  1946,    Replies  were  received  from  148,  or  41  per  cent  of  the 
graduates. 

The  findings  showed  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  business  adminis- 
tration graduates  obtained  employment  in  the  field  of  retail  selling. 
The  clerical  field  attracted  19  per  cent  of  the  graduates  vjhich  included 
bank  clerks,  general  clerks,  office  clerks,  an  inventory  clerk,  hotel  clerk 
and  stenographer.    Only  10  per  cent  obtained  initial  positions  as  account- 
ants or  bookkeepers, 

■'■Josko,  VJilliam  J,,  A  Follow-Up  of  the  Business  Administration 
Graduates  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Master's  Thesis,  Boston 

University,  1948, 

1 
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The  findings  indicated,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  depression 
years  of  1931  and  1932,  the  graduates  were  for  the  most  part  able  to  seciire 
positions  within  three  months  after  graduation.    The  major  sources  from 
which  initial  positions  were  learned  were  friends,  family  or  relatives, 
private  employment  agencies  followed  by  the  university  placement  office. 

The  majority  of  the  business  administration  graduates  did  not  go  on 
to  graduate  school.    They  received  jobs  for  the  most  part  in  a  field  for 
which  their  college  experience  prepared  them.    The  findings  indicated, 
the  graduates  were  able  to  advance  with  experience  and  time.    In  general, 
the  graduates  received  the  basic  knowledge  required  to  obtain  a  job  and 
make  satisfactory  adjustments. 

Accounting  was  considered  the  most  important  subject  taken  followed  by 
English,  law,  military  science,  matheiaatics,  public  speaking,  and 
psychology.    Among  the  courses  desired  but  not  offered  were:  advertising, 
retailing,  retail  management,  purchasing,  merchandising,  credit  and 
collections,  auditing,  real  estate  accounting,  governmental  accounting, 
office  machines,  job  and  salary  evaluation,  insurance  law,  motion  and 
time  study,  labor  relations,  and  public  utilities, 

Jones'^  made  a  report  of  a  follow-up  of  the  business  graduates  of 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.    The  investigation 
was  a  part  of  a  total  survey  made  by  the  college.    Questionnaires  had  been 
sent  to  all  alumnae,  requesting  certain  personal  data,  educational  and 
occupational  information,  data  on  membership  and  leadership  in  community 
activities,  and  comments  about  the  college  program  and  service.    The  returns 


Jones,  Sarah  Wilson,  Report  on  a  Follow-Up  Study  of  Business  Education 
Graduates  of  the  Yjoman*s  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  years 
1933-1941 «  Master's  Thesis.  University  of  North  Carolina^  19^. 


for  all  degrees  were  tabulated  by  punch-card  machine,  but  no  final  reports 
were  compiled. 

Two-hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  4S8  business  graduates  responded 
to  the  questionnaire.    This  number  represented  59  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  study  was  limited  to  evidence  provided  by  the  machine -tabulated 
summaries  and  supplementary  college  records  covering  the  period  1933 
through  1941. 

The  study  revealed  that  two-thirds  of  the  business  graduates  were 
living  in  North  Carolina  at  the  time  of  the  survey.    Most  of  the  graduates 
were  placed  in  clerical  or  teaching  positions  in  less  than  a  year  after 
graduation.    Graduates  employed  as  teachers  were  most  often  placed  in 
high  schools  and  were  about  equally  divided  between  village  and  city 
schools • 

Typewriting,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  general  business  were  the 
subjects  most  frequently  listed  as  courses  taught.    Few  of  the  graduates 
continued  study  on  the  graduate  level.    The  results  of  the  study  indicated 
that  the  training  received  in  business  education  was  adequate. 


UHAP'm  III 
BACKCaiCUlvfD  OF  NORTH  CAHOLIwA  COLlJiXIE 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  North  Carolina  College,  a  brief 
historical  development  is  presented. 

The  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham  is  situated  on  a  fifty-acre  tract 
of  land  about  two  niiles  from  the  business  district  of  Durham,    The  City  of 
Durham  has  a  population  of  over  60,000.    One  third  of  this  number  are 
Negroes.    The  isiegroes  of  Durham  own  and  control  large  business  organizations 
which  have  combined  assets  of  over  five  million  dollars;  the  students  have 
unusual  opportunities  to  observe  and  to  investigate  along  commercial  lines. 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham,  the  first  state-supported  liberal 
arts  college  for  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  was  founded  in  1910  by  its 
late  President,  Dr.  James  E.  Shepard.    Dr.  Shepard  guided  it  from  its 
beginning  when  it  was  known  as  the  National  Religious  Training  School  and 
Chautauqua  with  I3O  students  to  one  of  the  nation's  leading  Negro  colleges 
with  a  plant  valued  at  more  than  *2, 000, 000,  a  student  body  of  approxi- 
mately 1,200,  and  a  faculty  of  108  members,  three  part-time,  and  30  visit- 
ing professors.^ 

The  school  has  undergone  five  changes  of  name.    It  was  charted  as  the 
National  Religious  Training  School  and  Chautauqua;  later  in  1915,  it  was 
the  National  Training  School.    The  state  began  to  support  it  in  1923,  and 
it  became  the  Durham  State  Normal  School.    In  1929  a  four- year  college 


^Catalogue,  North  Carolina  College,  1948-1949,  p.  19. 
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course  was  begun  and  the  name  became  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes. 
The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  of  1947  ruled  that  the  name  should  be 
the  North  Carolina  College  at  DurhaiA,^ 

The  early  years  of  the  school  were  characterized  by  wealth  of  enthu- 
siasm and  high  endeavor,  out  not  of  money.    The  school  suffered  two  disas- 
trous fires  in  1925*    An  auction  sale,  and  numerous  other  difficulties 
attended  the  depression  years.    This  series  of  misfortunes  checked  but  did 
not  halt  the  progress  of  the  institution,    a  Public  Works  Administration 
grant  supplemented  by  an  appropriation  by  the  State  Legislature  made  pos- 
sible a  ^p350,000  building  program.    In  1939  additional  grants  and  appro- 
priations made  available  ^375*000. 

The  war  effort  incident  to  V.crld  War  II  made  it  imperative  to  suspend 
e3q)ansion  of  the  physical  plant  but  the  General  Assembly  of  1947  appro- 
priated ^2,065,000  for  permanent  improvement  to  the  institution. 

The  school  is  approved  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  Negroes,  and  the  American  Coimcil 
on  iiducation.    The  school  has  a  class  "a"  rating  with  the  American  nedical 
Association,  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  iiducation,  and  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. ^ 

Striking  evidence  that  North  Carolina  has,  in  39  years,  taken  its 
place  beside  the  country's  leading  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  that. 

-^Catalogue,  og.  cit.,  p.  20. 
2lbid,  p.  1. 

in  February,  1947 >  it  became  the  first  Negro  college  to  be  awarded  a  grant- 
in-aid  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

The  institution  is  one  of  the  two  iMegro  colleges  in  the  country  offer- 
ing the  graduate  degree  in  Library  Science,  and  one  of  the  few  offering  the 
Law  Degree.    It  is  also  one  of  the  four  Wegro  colleges  approved  by  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  and  the  only  i\iegro  college  offering 
the  i'lasters  Degree  in  Public  Health  jiducation.    Graduate  work  is  also 
offered  in  the  departments  of  business  education,  education,  English, 
French,  Grerman,  health  education,  mathematics,  music,  physical  education, 
psychology,  science  and  social  science.^ 


Catalogue,  op.  cit.,  p.  99 


CHAPTER  IV 
METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  procedures  en^loyed  in  conducting  the  follow-up  study  of  the 
I  business  departoBnt  graduates  of  North  Carolina  College  at  Duxtiam  were  as 
follows: 

I         1,    Approval  and  assurance  of  cooperation  was  secured  from  the 
business  department^  and  from  the  Alumni  Association  of  North  Carolina 
College. 

2,    A  questionnaire  was  carefully  prepared,  and  was  sent  to  the  head 
of  the  business  department,  and  to  the  Alumni  Secretary  in  order  that  they 
might  make  suggestions* 

3»    A  revised  questionnaire  was  then  appraised  critically,  and  tested 
I  on  a  group  of  business  education  teachers  in  a  research  class  at  Boston 
I  University, 

4*    A  list  of  names  and  addresses  was  secured  from  North  Carolina 
College,    The  names  were  taken  from  commencenB nt  programs  for  the  school 

i  years  1940  to  1948  inclusive  and lepre sent s  aXL  burliness  gradxiates  for  the 

I 

!  period.    The  addresses  were  obtained  from  the  individual  student's  record 
and  from  the  files  of  the  Alximni  Association, 

5.  The  revised  questionnaire,  together  with  a  letter  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  study,  was  sent  to  each  graduate  of  the  business  department 
from  1940  to  1948  inclusive,  for  whom  addresses  were  available, 

6,  The  follow-up  cards  were  sent  to  graduates  that  did  not  complete 
the  original  questionnaire  within  30  days, 

7<.    A  second  questionnaire  together  with  a  new  letter  was  sent  to 
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graduates  that  did  not  respond  to  the  original  request  or  follow-up  postal 
card, 

8,  The  returns  were  tabulated,  and  analyzed. 

9.  On  the  basis  of  the  uata  obtained,  a  sxiMiiary  of  the  study  was 
written. 

Explanation  of  Procedure  Used 

The  neea  of  a  follow-up  study  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  writer  while  he  was  a  stuaent  and  doing  office  practice  in  the  office 
of  the  iicecutive  secretary  of  the  ^umni  association  of  Worth  Carolina 
College  in  x.he  spring  of  194B.    jiarly  in  October  of  1948,  the  writer  wote 
to  the  Aliiinni  Secretary  seeking  approval  and  cooperation  in  undertaking 
the  problem  of  a  follow-up  study.    The  iilumni  secretary  wrote,  "Let  me 
coiapliraent  you  on  the  very  fine  study  you  propose  to  irake  of  the  graduates 
of  the  business  department  of  North  Carolina  College,    Such  a  stuay  will 
provide  the  Placement  Bureau  and  the  business  department  itself  valuable 
information  in  improving  our  services  and  training,"    A  letter  was  also 
sent  to  the  Head  of  the  Business  Department,  the  bean  of  rien,  and  to  the 
Ptee,istrar.    The  Head  of  the  business  Department  wrote,  "I  wish  to  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  \indertaking  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  a  copy  when 
you  have  completed  your  work."    The  uean  of  iien  wrote,  "Your  follow-up 
study  of  the  graduates  who  have  loajored  in  commerce  strikes  me  as  being 
of  potential  significance,    I  shall  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  report."    Cooperation  was  also  sought  from  the  Registrar,  who 
wrote,  "If  we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  us," 

The  second  step  was  to  prepare  a  questionnaire  as  it  woxiid  not  be 
possible  to  interview  the  gradiiates  personally.    A  carefully  constructed 
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questionnaire  together  with  a  letter  explaining  its  purpose  was  sent  to 
the  Head  of  the  Business  Department,  the  Alvurmi  Secretary,  members  of  the 
business  department,  and  the  recently  appointed  counselor,  "...  spent 
considerable  time  in  studying  the  outline  of  your  survey.    You  will  note 
the  suggestions  which  we  thought  would  be  helpful,"    These  suggestions 
were  incorperated  in  a  revised  questionnaire,  appraised  critically,  and 
tested  on  a  group  of  business  education  teachers  in  a  research  class  at 
Boston  University.    See  Appendix  A. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  procedure  was  securing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  business  department  graduates.    This  required  considerable 
time  on  the  part  of  the  Head  of  the  Business  Department,  the  Registrar, 
the  Alumni  Secretary,  office  help,  and  especiaJJLy  the  secretary  to  the 
Dean  of  Women,  Miss  Pope,  who  rechecked  the  entire  list.    The  names  of 
the  business  graduates  were  taken  from  the  commencement  programs  for  the 
school  years  1940  to  1948  inclusive  and  represented  all  the  business 
graduates  for  the  period.    In  order  to  secure  the  addresses  of  the  business 
graduates  it  was  necessary  to  check  the  records  of  each  graduate.  Many 
of  these  addresses  were  outmoded.    The  only  effort  that  had  been  made  to 
bring  these  addresses  up  to  date  had  been  by  the  Alumni  Association  which 
has  only  been  functioning  for  a  few  years,  and  its  records  are  not  yet 
complete.    The  records  of  the  Alumni  Association,  however,  were  checked 
in  an  effort  to  find  correct  addresses.    Of  the  234  business  graduates 
there  were  no  addresses  available  for  45. 

On  February  1,  1949,  the  revised  questionnaire  along  with  a  letter 
of  transmittal  and  a  self -addressed  stamped  envelope  was  sent  to  189 
graduates  of  the  business  department.    One  month  after  the  questionnaire 

— 

had  been  sent  out,  a  f ollcw-up  postal  card  was  sent  to  each  of  the  132 
graduates  "who  had  not  replied  to  the  original  letter.    Fifteen  days  after 
the  follow-up  card  was  sent,  another  letter  accompanied  by  a  questionnaire 
and  self -addressed  stamped  envelope  was  sent  to  each  of  the  118  graduates 
who  had  not  replied  to  the  original  letter,  or  the  postal  card  follow-up. 
See  Appendix  C, 

Returns:    Of  the  189  graduates  to  which  inquiries  were  sent,  57  repliec 
within  30  days,  and  eight  were  returned  with  no  forwarding  address.  Four- 
teen additional  replies  were  received  after  the  follow-up  postal  cards 
were  mailed,   V/ithin  fifteen  days,  a  new  letter  accompanied  by  a  question- 
naire and  a  self -addressed  stamped  envelope  was  mailed  to  119  graduates 
who  had  not  replied  to  the  original  letter,  or  postal  card  follow-up. 
Thirty-five  more  replies  were  received,  four  were  returned  with  no  forward- 
ing address,  and  one  was  reported  deceased.    This  made  a  total  of  106 
completed  returns,  or  45  per  cent,  based  upon  the  total  number  of  grad- 
uates, or  60  per  cent,  based  upon  the  number  of  questionnaires  delivered, 

A  table  was  constructed  indicating  by  class,  the  number  of  graduates 
for  vfhom  no  addresses  were  available,  number  returned  with  no  forwarding 
address,  niimber  deceased,  number  of  questionnaires  delivered,  number  of 
questionnaires  received,  and  per  cent  returned. 

An  examination  of  the  data  in  Table  I  shows  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
class  of  1945  completed  and  returned  the  questionnaire.    This  represented 
the  highest  rate  of  return.    The  class  of  1943>  with  45  per  cent,  had  the 
lowest  return.    One  can  also  note  the  trend  in  enrollment  of  students  in 
the  business  curricula.    In  1940,  there  were  29  graduates;  the  number  of 
graduates  decreased  to  11  in  1944.    From  this  point,  the  nximber  of  graduates 
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rose  to  49  students  in  1947 ^  the  peak  enrollment  year.    Liuring  the  period, 
1943  through  194t>j  only  four  boys  graduated  which  was  aue  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  boys  entered  the  ariiied  services.    Girls  outnuniberea  the  boys 
in  every  class  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  II, 


TABLE  II 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  BY  CLASSES 


Class 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

1940 

20 

9 

29 

1941 

16 

7 

23 

1942 

8 

6 

U 

1943 

16 

1 

17 

1944 

IX 

0 

11 

1945 

18 

0 

18 

1946 

29 

3 

32 

1947 

31 

Id 

49 

1948 

25 

16 

a 

Total 

174 

60 

234 

CHAPTER  V 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 


The  findings  and  siimmary  of  this  follow-up  study  are  reported 
according  to  the  major  divisions  of  the  questionnaire.    Of  the  106  gradu- 
ates responding  to  the  questionnaire,  73  were  females  and  33  were  males, 
21  of  whom  were  veterans. 

The  graduates  of  the  business  department  were  asked  to  check  the 
curriculum t aken  at  North  Carolina  College,    As  indicated  in  Table  III,  34 
graduates,  nine  females,  and  25  males  completed  the  general  business 
curriculum.    Twenty  finished  the  secretarial  service  curricialum,  18  females 
and  two  males.    The  business  education  curriculum  was  completed  by  34 
J    graduates,  32  females  and  two  males.    Five  graduates,  three  females  and  two 
males  completed  a  combination  of  the  general  business  curriculum  and  the 

I 

business  education  curriculum,    A  combination  of  the  secretarial  service 
and  business  education  curriculum  was  completed  by  11  graduates,  11  femal.es 
and  one  male.    Only  one  graduate  reported  having  con^leted  a  combination 
of  the  general  business  and  secretarial  service  curriculums. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  graduates  of  the  business  department  were  able  to  obtain  jobs. 
The  type  of  initial  employment,  the  length  of  time  involved  in  securing  the 
position,  and  the  amount  of  salary  were  important  considerations. 

The  graduates  were  employed  in  a  number  of  initial  positions.    As  indi- 
cated in  Table  IV,  35  of  the  graduates  of  the  business  department  reported 
their  initial  positions  as  secretarial,  and  eight  as  stenographic  positions. 
There  were  no  essential  differences  in  the  duties  performed  by  secretaries 


i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

TABLE  III 

NUlffiER  OF  FEMALES  MD  AiALES  COIfi'LETING 
THE  VARIOUS  BUSINESS  CURRICULA 

Name  of  Curriculum                         Females       Males  Tota3. 

General  Business  Curriculum                9               25  34 

Secretarial  Service  Curriculum         18    "           2  20 

Business  Education  CurriciiLum           32                1  34 

Combination  of  General  Business 
Curriculum  and  Business 

Education  Curriculum                        3                2  5 

Combination  of  Secretarial 

Service  and  Business  Education 

Curriculum                                      11                2  12 

Combination  of  General  Business 
and  Secretarial  Service 

Curriculum                                      1                0  1 
Total                                     74              32  106 

! 
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TABLE  IV 


INITIAL  AND  PRSoENT  POSITIONS 
SHOWING  NUMm  OF  GRADUATES  IN  EACH  POSITION 


Kinds  of  Positions  Initial  Present 

Number  of  Cases        Nximber  of  Cases 


Secretary 

35 

33 

Teacher 

13 

13 

Stenographer 

8 

11 

Bookkeeper 

10 

6 

Typist 

2 

1 

Clerk 

9 

5 

Clerk  (  typist) 

2 

0 

Clerk  (railroad  postal) 

2 

1 

Clerk  (government) 

1 

0 

Clerk  (file) 

1 

0 

Clerk  (personnel) 

1 

0 

Clerk  (cashier) 

1 

0 

Clerk  (supply) 

1 

1 

clerk  ( shiDDinff^ 

1 

1 

Receptionist 

3 

0 

Insurance  agent 

1 

2 

Off  set  press  operator 

0 

1 

Business  Manager 

2 

2 

Supervisor  (government) 

1 

0 

Administrative  Assistant 

0 

1 

Assistant  Registrar 

0 

1 

Record  librarian 

3 

4 

Medical  librarian 

0 

1 

Field  director  (Red  Cross) 

0 

1 

Training  specialist,  (V.  A.) 

0 

1 

Lawyer 

1 

1 

Mail  carrier 

0 

1 

Messenger 

1 

0 

Social  Worker 

0 

1 

Group  work  administrator 

1 

0 

Students  since  graduation 

4 

7 

Unemployed 

2 

10 

Total 

106 

106 

I 


J. 


and  those  of  the  stenographers.    Thirteen  of  the  graduates  were  enployed 
as  teachers.    Twenty-one  of  the  graduates  were  listed  as  clerks.  The 
various  types  of  clerks  reported  were  clerk  typist,  railroad,  government, 
file,  personnel,  cashier,  supply  and  shipping  clerk.    Among  the  other 
initial  positions  reported  were  record  librarian,  insurance  agent,  lawyer, 
business  manager,  messenger,  aipervisor,  and  group  work  administrator. 

Of  the  10  graduates  who  received  initial  positions  as  bookkeepers, 
two  were  listed  as  assistant  bookkeepers.    Recording  duties  were  performed 
by  a  number  of  the  graduates  as  a  part  of  their  regular  duties.    The  small 
number  of  graduates  who  received  initial  employment  as  bookkeepers  is  con- 
sistent with  the  findings  of  other  studies.    This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  study  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  is  less  important,  or  that 
bookkeeping  skills  are  not  needed.    The  terms  bookkeeper  and  accountant 
are  usually  reserved  until  one  has  had  considerable  e:q)erience.  No 
graduate  received  an  initial  position  designated  accountant. 

Table  V  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  graduates  obtaining  initial 
employment  within  various  times  after  graduation.    Forty-five,  or  42  per 
cent,  of  the  graduates  reporting  obtained  initial  positions  within  one 
month  after  graduation.    Thirty-two,  or  30  per  cent,  obtained  employment 
in  two  to  three  months.    Eleven,  or  10  per  cent,  obtained  employment  in 
four  to  six  months;  and  five  graduates,  in  eight  to  12  months.    Four  were 
in  school,  two  were  unemployed,  and  seven  did  not  state  the  time  elapsing 
sifter  finishing  school  and  the  initial  job. 

The  graduates  of  the  business  department  were  employed  in  17  states 
and  the  District  of  Coliimbia.    As  indicated  in  Table  VI,  57,  or  53  per  cent, 
were  employed  in  North  Carolina.    Nine,  or  ei^t  per  cent,  were  employed  ia 


TABLE  V 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  OBTAINING  INITIAL  JOBS  WITHIN  VARIOUS 

TBffiS  AFTER  GRAUUATXON 


Time  Number 

One  Month  45 

Two  Months  11 

Three  Months  21 

Four  Months  4 

Five  Months  3 

Six  Months  5 

Seven  Months  0 

Sight  Months  1 

Nine  Months  1 

Ten  Months  2 

Eleven  Months  0 

Twelve  Months  1 

School  Since  Graduation  4 

Unemployed  2 

Not  Stated  6 

Total  106 


TABLE  VI 

STATES  IN  VJHICH  GRADUATES  YEHE  EMPLOTED 


Names  Number 

North  Carolina  57 

New  York  9 

Washington,  D.  C,  7 

Virginia  6 

Pennsylvania  6 

South  Carolina  2 

Florida  2 

Alabama  1 

Texas  1 

Maryland  1 

Louisiana  1 

Michigan  1 

Ohio  1 

Mississippi  1 

Illinois  1 

Missouri  1 

Connecticut  1 

Massachusetts  1 

School  Since  Graduation  4 

Unemployed  2 

Total  106 


! 

i 

New  York,    Seven, or  6  per  cent,were  employed  in  Washington,  D,  C.  Six 
were  employed  in  Virginia  and  six  were  en^iloyed  in  Pennsylvania,  The 
others  were  employed  in  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama,  Texas,  Maryland, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Massachusetts, 

As  indicated  in  Table  VII,  professor  or  advisor  was  the  source 
through  which  31,  oi"  29  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  learned  of  their  initial 
position.    Eight,  or  7  per  cent,  learned  of  their  present  positions 
through  this  source.    Friends  were  the  second  greatest  source  from  which 
openings  for  initial  positions  were  learned  and  highest  for  present  posi- 
tion.   Twenty-five,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  learned  of  their 
initial  positions  and  nine,  or  8  per  cent,  learned  of  their  present 
positions  through  the  aid  of  a  friend.    The  college  placement  office  v/as 
the  source  for  10,  or  9  per  cent,  of  the  initial  positions  of  business 
graduates  and  eight,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  present  positions. 

The  family  and  relatives  were  next  in  order  of  prominence  as  a  source 
from  which  job  openings  were  learned.    Ten,  or  9  per  cent,  learned  of 
their  initial  position  from  this  source  and  seven,  or  6  per  cent,  learned 
of  their  present  position  through  a  member  of  their  family  or  relative. 

Twelve,  or  11  per  cent,  learned  of  their  initial  position  through 
sources  not  mentioned  on  the  questionnaire.    Among  the  sources  listed  under 
"other"  were  letter  of  application,  fellow  classmates,  and  self -inquiry , 
Nineteen,  or  18  per  cent,  learned  of  their  present  position  through  other 
sources.  Eleven,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  learned  of  their  present 
position  through  a  classmate,    "Classmate"  was  the  greatest  single  source 
from  which  openings  for  present  positions  were  learned. 

i 

TABLE  VII 

SOURCES  FROM  Y-TilCH  OPENINGS  FOR  INITIAL  AND 
PRESENT  JOBS  VJEHE  LEARNED 


Information 

Initial 

Present  Job 

Professor  or  Advisor 

31 

8 

Friend 

25 

9 

Family  or  Relative 

10 

8 

College  Placement  Office 

10 

7 

Letter  of  Application 

7 

5 

Private  Employment  Service 

k 

2 

Announcement  of  Competitive  Examination 

3 

4 

U,  S.  Employment  Service 

3 

4 

Fellow  Classmates 

3 

11 

Ansv;er  to  an  Advertisement 

2 

3 

Self -Inquiry 

2 

0 

School  Since  Graduation 

4 

7 

Unemployed 

2 

10 

Not  Stated 

0 

28 

Total 

106 

106 

I 


II 
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The  gradiiates  were  asked  to  state  their  initial  salary.    A  table  was 
constructed  to  show  the  salary  range  and  number  of  cases  by  class.  See 
Table  VIII, 

The  initial  salary  of  the  graduates  ranged  froia  $10oOO  to  $75.00  per 
week.    Six  graduates  did  not  indicate  any  type  of  en^^loynent  since 
graduation.    Of  this  number,  four  were  students,  and  two  were  housewives. 
Eleven  did  not  state  their  initial  salary. 

Thirty-two  graduates  received  from  ^25,00  to  $34,99  per  week. 
Seventeen  graduates  received  initial  salaries  of  $35,00  to  $39,99  per 
week.    Only  three  graduates  received  initial  salaries  under  $14,00,  and 
two  received  initial  salaries  of  $75,00  per  week. 

In  Table  IV,  the  present  position  and  the  number  of  graduates  in  each 
position  are  given.    Because  of  the  diversity  of  positions  given,  the 
titles  designated  by  the  respondents  were  used  as  a  basis  for  classificatim. 
Of  the  106  graduates  responding  to  the  questionnaire,  17  were  unemployed 
at  present,  two  of  which  were  housewives,  and  seven  were  in  school. 

Thirty-three,  or  31  per  cent,  were  secretaries.    Thirteen,  or  12 
per  cent,  were  teachers.    The  number  of  secretaries  were  about  the  same 
for  initial  and  present  groups.    There  were  three  more  positions  as 
secretaries  reported  in  initial  employment  than  at  the  time  of  the  study. 
Eleven  were  stenographers,  three  more  than  were  reported  in  initial  employ- 
ment.   Six  of  the  respondents  reported  their  present  occupational  title 
as  that  of  bookkeeper.    No  one  reported  his  present  occupational  title 
as  that  of  accountant.    Eight  clerical  positions  were  reported.  These 
included,  supply,  railway  postal,  and  shipping  clerk.    Among  the  other 
positions  listed  were,  record  librarian,  insurance  agent,  mail  carrier. 
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business  manager,  off  set  press  operator,  lawyer,  field  director,  social 
worker,  training  specialist,  medical  librarian,  assistant  registrar,  and 
administrative  assistant.    There  were  fewer  clerical  workers  according  to 
title  in  the  present  group  than  in  the  initial  group.    From  the  titles 
listed,  the  present  job  titles  indicate  more  executive  or  administrative 
positions,  or  at  least  carried  with  them  more  responsibility.    The  salaries 
were  in  almost  every  case  higher  for  the  present  positions  than  for  the 
initial  positions. 

The  graduates  were  asked  to  state  their  present  weekly  salary.  As 
indicated  in  Table  IX,  the  present  salary  range  of  the  business  department 
graduates  was  $25.00  to  $75*00  per  week.    Eighty-one  of  the  106  graduates 
stated  their  present  salary.    Seventeen  were  unemployed  of  which  two  were 
housewives.    Seven  of  the  graduates  were  students,  and  eight  did  not  state 
their  present  salary,    xhirty-five  graduates  were  receiving  from  $35.00 
to  $44.99  per  week.    Twenty-four  were  receiving  from  $45.00  to  $54.99  per 
week.    No  one  reported  a  weekly  salary  of  less  than  $25.00  per  week.  The 
approximate  average  salary  of  the  graduates  at  the  time  of  the  study  was 
$i+4,00  per  week. 

The  graduates  were  receiving  on  an  average  $11,00  more  than  was  reported 
for  initial  salary.    Seventeen  graduates  reported  initial  salaries  of  less 
than  $25.00,  while  no  one  reported  their  salary  at  the  time  of  the  study 
to  be  less  than  $25.00.    The  respondents  reporting  salaries  of  less  than 
$25.00  were  all  graduates  of  the  classes  of  1940  through  1943.    The  initial 
average  salary  of  the  1940  through  1943  graduates  was  $23.00.    However,  the 
average  salary  of  the  1940  through  1943  graduates  at  the  time  of  the  study 
was  $46,00  per  week. 
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The  kinds  of  positions  desired  by  graduates  who  were  seeking  a  change 
in  position  is  shown  in  Table  X.    Sixty-two  graduates  indicated  that  they 
wished  a  change  in  position.    Twenty-one  were  interested  in  a  teaching 
position,  three  of  these  were  desired  on  the  college  level.  Eleven 
graduates  were  desirous  of  obtaining  secretarial  positions.    Six  were 
interested  in  securing  a  position  as  accountants,  and  three  as  bookkeepers. 
Five  sought  clerical  or  general  office  work.    Six  were  desirous  of 
obtaining  administrative  positions.    Among  other  positions  desired  were 
personnel  work,  stenographic,  social  work,  civil  service,  insurance  work, 
vocational  guidance,  and  school  registrar. 

An  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  number  of  graduates  engaged  in, 
and  the  time  spent  in  the  following  activities:  dictation,  typing,  filing 
office  machines,  and  bookkeeping. 

As  indicated  in  Table  XI,  42  of  the  graduates  took  dictation.  Thirty- 
four  of  those  reporting  taking  dictation  indicated  the  amount  of  time  spent 
in  taking  dictation  each  day. 

TABLE  XI 

TIME  SPENT  IN  TAKING  DICTATION  EACH  DAY 


No.  of  Cases  Time 


4  i  hr. 

13  1  hro 

9  2  hr. 

4  3  hr. 

4  4  hr. 

8  0 


Total  42 


TABLE  X 

KINDS  OF  POSITIONS  DESIRED  BY  62  GRADUATES  mO 
ARE  SEEKING  A  CHANGE  IN,  POSITION 


Position  Number 

Teacher  19 

Secretarial  U 

Administrative  6 

Accountant  6 

Teacher  (college  level)  3 

Bookkeeper  2 

Personnel  Vifork  2 

General  Office  Work  2 

Clerical                                         *  2 

Social  Work  2 

Bookkeeper  (U.  S.  GovH)  1 

File  Clerk  1 

Stenographer  1 

School  Registrar  1 

Civil  Service  1 

Insurance  Work  1 

Vocational  Guidance  1 

Total  62 


Table  XII    shows  that  38  of  the  42  gradiiates  took  dictation  at  the 
desk  direct  from  the  dictator*    Eighteen  graduates  spent  90  to  100  per  cent 
of  their  time  in  taking  dictation  at  the  desk  direct  from  the  dictator. 
Fourteen  took  dictation  over  the  telephone  from  5  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
dictation  time.    Thirteen  graduates  took  dictation  on  the  knee;  three 
respondents  reported  taking  dictation  90  to  100  per  cent  of  the  time  in 
this  position.    Six  reported  taking  dictation  in  other  unusual  positions; 
among  other  dictation  positions  were  :  direct  from  dictator  to  typewriter, 
and  from  the  dictaphone  transcriber. 

TABLE  XII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME  SPENT  IN  VARIOUS 
DICTATION  SITUATIONS 

Position  0-9     10-20     30-40     50-60    70-80    90-100  Total  No. 

of  Cases 

At  Desk  Direct  From 
Dictator  2         4  5  3         6         18  3S 

Over  the  Telephone  6          8  14 

Standing  Up  6  2  8 

On  the  Knee  17  1         1           3  13 

Other  Sit\iations  2  2           1  16 
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In  answer  to  the  question,  "what  is  the  approximate  average  rate  of 
dictation  given  in  your  office,"  49  replies  were  received.    The  approxi- 
mate average  rate  of  dictation  given  in  the  offices  was  reported  to  be 
90  words  per  minute.    See  Table  XIII. 

TABLE  XIII 
DICTATION  SPEED  IN  VARIOUS  OFFICES 


No.  of  Cases 

Speed 

5 

50 

6 

60 

24 

100 

4 

120 

2 

140 

49  Total 

Sixty  graduates  reported  typing  for  varying  sunounts  of  time  on  the 
following  activities^  rough  draft  copy,  form  letters,  letters  composed 
at  the  typewriter,  stencils,  inter  and  intra-office  memoranda,  and  other 
typing  material.    Other  material  included  reports,  statistics,  case  records, 
magazine  articles,  speeches,  monthly  statements,  and  machine  transcription. 
The  approximate  average  amount  of  time  spent  in  typing  each  day  was  four 


hours  and  33  minutes.    Table  XIV    shows  the  approximate  per  cent  of  time 
spent  on  specific  typing  materials. 
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Forty-eight  graduates  reported  filing  for  varying  amounts  of  time 
each  day.    The  approximate  average  per  cent  of  time  spent  in  filing  each 
day  was  one  hour  and  15  minutes.    See  Table  XV. 

TABLE  XV 
TIME  SPENT  IN  FILING  EACH  DAY 


No,  of  Cases 

Tim 

18 

i  hr. 

16 

1  hr. 

12 

2  hrs. 

1 

3  hrs. 

1 

8  hrs. 

48  Total 

60  hrs. 

The  graduates  were  asked  to  indicate  the  filing  system  used  and  the 
approximate  time  spent  on  each  system  if  more  than  one  system  was  used. 
As  indicated  in  Table  XVI,  44  of  the  48  graduates  used  the  alphabetic 
filing  system.    Twenty  indicated  that  the  alphabetic  system  was  used  100 
per  cent  of  the  time.    Twenty-one  persons  filed  by  subject,  14  used  the 
numeric  system,  three  of  whom  reported  using  this  system  100  per  cent  of 
the  time.    No  one  reported  using  the  automatic  system,  and  one  reported 
using  the  Soundex  system  60  per  cent  of  the  time  spent  in  filing.  Four 
graduates  reported  using  filing  systems  other  tlian  those  listed  on  the 
questionnaire.    The  systems  included  under  "other"  were  geographic  and  by 
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dates.    One  person  indicated  that  100  per  cent  of  the  time  spent  in  filing 
each  day  was  by  dates. 

Forty-five,  or  42  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  reported  spending  varying 
amounts  of  time  on  office  machine  work  each  day.    The  approximate  average 
time  spent  on  office  machine  work  each  day  was  two  hours  and  11  minutes, 

TABLE  XVII 

TIME  SPENT  ON  OFFICE  MACHINE  WORK  EACH  DAY 


No,  of  Cases 

Time 

14 

i  hr. 

8 

1  hr. 

8 

2  hrs. 

6 

4  hrs. 

4 

5  hrs. 

1 

6  hrs. 

2 

7  hrs. 

2 

8  hrs. 

45 

96  hrs. 

15 


In  Table  XVIII,  the  kind  of  machine  work  and  the  approximate  per  cent 
of  time  spent  on  each  kind  is  shown.    Fifteen  graduates  indicated  that 
they  spent  a  part  of  their  time  each  day  on  duplicating  work.    Four  of  the 
graduates  reported  spending  90  to  100  per  cent  of  the  time  on  duplicating 
work.    Thirteen  graduates  reported  doing  transcribing  machine  work;  of  the 
graduates  doing  transcribing  machine  work  two  reported  spending  from  90 
to  100  per  cent  of  their  time  on  this  type  of  work.    Twenty-five  graduates 
spent  varying  amounts  of  time  on  calculating  work.    Twelve  respondents 
reporting  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  calculating  work  spent  from  80  to 
100  per  cent  of  their  time  on  this  type  of  work. 
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The  graduates  were  asked  to  indicate  how  much  time  was  spent  in 
bookkeeping  duties.    The  time  ranged  from  30  minutes  to  8  hours  per  day. 
The  approximate  average  time  spent  on  bookkeeping  duties  each  day  was 
3  hours  and  3  minutes, 

TABLE  XIX 
TIME  SPENT  ON  BOOKKEEPING  DUTIES 


No,  of  Cases  Time 


1 

4  hr. 

3 

1  hr. 

6 

2  hrs. 

3 

3  hrs« 

2 

4  hrs. 

2 

6  hrs. 

2 

8  hrs. 

20  61  hrs. 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  need  for  additional  courses,  the  graduates 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  subjects  or  courses  not  offered  in  their  \mder- 
graduate  studies  that  they  wished  they  could  have  taken.    The  graduates 
listed  29  different  subjects  they  vd.shed  they  had  taken.    As  indicated  in 
Table  XX,  76  graduates  indicated  a  course  they  wished  they  could  have 
taken  that  was  not  offered.    Forty-four,  or    58  per  cent,  listed  business 
machines.    Eleven  graduates  indicated  that  they  wished  they  had  taken 
personnel  management  and  guidance,  nine  business  statistics  and  salesman- 
ship, seven  work  experience,  six  marketing,  and  five  retailing  and  filing. 

Table  XXI,  shows  the  subjects  that  were  offered  in  the  \mdergraduate 
cxu-ricula  vdiich  the  graduates  considered  the  most  important.  Typewriting, 
shorthand,  accounting,  and  English  were  mentioned  most  frequently. 

The  opinions  of  the  graduates  regarding  the  improvement  of  the  busineas 
curricula  is  given  in  Table  XII.    Eighty -four  graduates  indicated  that 
the  business  curriculum  should  include  both  general  education  and  a 
highly  specialized  training  program.    Thirty-six  indicated  that  a  general 
business  education  should  be  given  for  all  only.    Thirty  graduates  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  business  curriculum  should  include  only  a  highly 
specialized  training. 
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TABLE  XX 

SUBJECTS  NOT  OFFERED  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES 
GRADUATES  WISHED  THEY  COULD  HAVE  TAKEN 


Subject  No«  of  Cases 


Business  Machines  44 

Personnel  Manager  and  Guidance  11 

Salesmanship  10 

Business  Statistics  9 

Work  Experience  8 

Marketing  7 

Personality  Development  7 

Retailing  6 

Filing  5 

Advertising  5 

Cost  Accounting  5 

Audio-visual  Aids  5 

Real  Estate  4 

Income  Tax  Accounting  4 

Business  Ethics  3 

Penmanship  3 

Insurance  3 

Investments  2 

Public  Finance  2 

Technical  Shorthand  2 

Money  and  Banking  2 

Journalism  2 

Business  Education  in  Secondary  Schools  2 

Business  Psychology  2 

Method  Courses  in  Business  2 

Wholesaling  1 

Transcription  1 

Business  Psychology  1 


TABLE  XXI 

SUBJECTS  TAKEN  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE 
CONSIDERED  THE  IvDST  I^IPORTANT 


First 

Second 

Third 

Name  of  Subject  No, 

of  Cases 

Choice 

Choice 

Choice 

Shorthand 

61 

26 

22 

13 

Accounting 

44 

24 

10 

10 

Typing 

62 

16 

35 

11 

English 

31 

20 

3 

8 

Business  English 

8 

5 

19 

Business  Mathematics 

10 

2 

4 

4 

Auditing 

5 

2 

1 

1 

Psychology 

10 

2 

3 

5 

Office  Practice 

11 

3 

4 

5 

Practice  Teaching 

7 

4 

2 

1 

Sociology 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Education 

6 

2 

1 

3 

Economics 

15 

1 

5 

9 

Business  Organization  and 

Finance 

6 

6 

Principles  of  Business 

1 

1 

Business  Law 

9 

1 

3 

5 

Hygiene 

1 

1 

Insurance 

1 

1 

Political  Science 

1 

1 

General  Business 

1 

1 

Vocational  Guidance 

6 

1 

2 

3 

Money  and  Banking 

1 

1 
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TABIE  mi 

OPINIONS  OF  GRADUATES  REGARDING  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  BUSINESS  CURRICULA 


Business  Curriculum  Should  Include  Yes  No 

Both  A  General  Business  Education 
And  A  Highly  Specialized  Training 

Program  6k  3 

A  General  Business  Education  For  All  36  9 

A  Highly  Specialized  Training  30  6 


By  placing  a  check  mark  in  the  space  provided  the  graduates  indicated 
the  type  of  experience  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  should  include. 

Fifty,  or  48  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  indicated  that  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  should  provide  more  information  related  to  business  positions. 
Forty-seven,  or  46  per  cent,  were  of  the  opinion  that  more  vocational 
guidance  should  be  provided.    Thirty-four,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the  graduates 
were  of  the  opinion  that  greater  opportunity  for  self -expression  should 
be  provided.    Thirty-three,  or  31  per  cent,  thought  that  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  shoxild  provide  training  for  a  variety  of  jobs.  Twenty-two, 
or  30  per  cent,  thought  that  more  specific  advice  on  social  living  should 
be  provided.    Seventeen  of  the  graduates  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  should  provide  more  cultural  education.    Only  four 
of  the  graduates  indicated  that  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  should  provide 
for  more  physical  development. 

Table  XXIII  shows  the  subject  and  number  by  class  of  the  graduates 
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reporting  advanced  study.    Seven  of  the  twenty-three  graduates  were 
currently  pursuing  graduate  study.    Eleven  graduates  had  taken  advanced 
study  in  business.    The  term  business  is  used  as  a  separate  classification 
as  the  specific  subject  was  not  given  in  all  cases.    Perhaps  the  respondert 
interpreted  business  to  mean  any  subject  or  skill  related  to  business 
enterprise , 

Four  graduates  did  advanced v/cr  k  in  accounting,  two  in  education,  and 
one  in  salesmanship.    Five  students  reported  advanced  study  in  eireas  other 
than  business.  Of  the  five  students  reporting  work  in  other  areas,  three 
were  in  law,  and  two  were  in  social  work, 

TABLE  XXI n 
SUBJECTS  NMSD  BY  23  GRADUATES 
KEPORTING  ADVAI^CED  STUDY 


 Year  of  Graduation  

Total   1940   19A1   1942   1943   1944   1945    1946   1947  1948 


Subject 


Business  H 

Law  3 

Education  2 

Accounting  4 

Salesmanship  1 

Social  V/ork  2 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 


Total 


23 


I 

I 
I 


I. 


to 


I 
I 


Nine  colleges  and  universities  were  attended  by  the  23  graduates 
reporting  advanced  study.    Table  XXIV  shows  the  school  and  the  number  of 
graduates  arranged  by  class.    Five  pursued  advanced  study  at  North  Carolina 
College,  five  at  New  York  University,  and  four  at  Atlanta  University, 
Other  schools  attended  by  the  graduates  were  Boston  University,  Temple 
University,  University  of  Chicago,  Iowa  State  University,  Cleveland 
College,  and  the  Warton  School  of  Finance, 

Of  the  23  graduates  reporting  advanced  study,  six  received  degrees. 
Three  of  the  advanced  degrees  were  in  business,  two  were  in  law,  and  one 
was  in  social  work.    See  Table  XXV, 

Seventy-four  graduates  reported  plans  for  further  graduate  study. 
Of  the  74  graduates  planning  advanced  study,  I3  were  in  areas  unrelated  to 
business  or  business  education.    Table  XXVI  shows  the  subject  and/or  field, 
and  number  of  graduates  who  plan  further  study  arranged  by  class.  Thirty 
graduates  indicated  that  they  were  interested  in  taking  business  subjects. 
Thirteen  graduates  were  interested  in  accounting  and  10  were  interested 
in  education.    Other  areas  or  subjects  indicated  were:  library  science, 
law,  personnel  administration,  vocational  guidance,  social  work,  economics, 
and  management. 

Table  XXVII  shows  the  schools  the  gradiiates  would  like  to  attend, 
Twenty-tvro  of  the  graduates  were  undecided  as  to  the  school  they  would 
like  to  attend.    North  Carolina  College,  New  York  University,  University 
of  Michigan,  Columbia  University,  and  Atlanta  University  were  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  schools. 
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TABLE  XXV 
GRADUATE  DEGREE  AND  YEAR  CONFERRED 


Year  of  No  Year 

Graduation        Degree  Degree  Conferred  School 


1940  2 
19a  2 


LL.B  Not  Stated 

M.S.W  1948  Atlanta  University 


1942  2  M.B.A  1948  University  of 

Chicago 

1943  2 

1944  2  M.B.Ao  1947  Atlanta  University 

1945  1 

1946  1  LL.B  1948  North  Carolina 

College 

1947  1  M.B.A.  1948  University  of  Iowa 

1948  4 


TABLE  XXVI 

SUBJECT  AM) /OR  FIELD  NAMED  AS  MAJOR  INTEREST  BY  74 
GRADUATES  REPORTING  PLANS  FOR  FURTHER  GRADUATE  STUDY 

Year  of  Graduation 
Subject     Total     1940    19A1    1942   1943    19A4   1945    19A6    1947  1948 

Education  10        1  1  2        3  3 

Business  30        43  25358 

Economics  2  1  1 

Library  Science  6        1  12  2 

Accounting        13  1  111234 

Law  4  2  2 

Personnel 

Administration  3  111 
Management  1  1 

Vocational 

Guidance  2  11 

Social  Work        2  11 

Hospital 

Administra-     1  1 
tion 

Total        74        7        7        1        4        4        7        8      16  20 


1 


no 


TABLE  XXVII 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIEo  GRADUATES  PLANNING  FURTHER 
STUDY  WOULD  LIKE  TO  ATTEND 


Year  of  Graduation 

Name  of   

,  Institution    Total    19A0   19A1    1942    1943    1944   1945    1946    1947  1948 

^  Undecided  23        4        5  1        1        2         3        2  4~" 

North  Carolina 

College  11        1  1  2  2  14 

New  York 

University       9        11  1  12  3 

University  of 

Michigan  4  2  11 

Columbia 

University       4        1  2  1 

Atlanta 

University      3  12 
Harvard 

University       2  2 
Boston 

University       2  11 
Pennsylvania 

University       2  3 
Western 

Reserve  2  11 

Ohio  State 

University       2  11 
Wayne 

University      1  1 
Howard 

University      1  1 
Yale 

University       1  1 
Wharton  School 

of  Finance       1  1 
Michigan  State 

Normal  1  1 

Brooklyn 

College  1  1 

University  of 

Iowa  1  1 

Univ.  of  Chicago  1  1 
American  Univ.    1  1 
LaSalle  Extension 

University      1  1 
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TABLE  X5CVIII 

EXTENSION  COURSES  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  BUSINESS  45  NORTH  CAROLINA 
GRADUATES  LIVING  IN  THE  STATE  VJOULD  BE  BITERESTED  IN  TAKING 
IF  OFFERED—ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY 

Area  or  Subject                                                  No,  of  Replies 

Business  Machines  19 
Accounting  12 
Business  12 
Shorthand  9 
Education  5 
Personnel  Management  4 
Filing  4 
Business  Management  4 
Economics  4 
Insurance  4 
Business  Law  4 
Auditing  3 
Bookkeeping  3 
Business  Statistics  3 
Business  English  3 
Retailing  2 
English  2 
Marketing  2 
Secretarial  Practice  1 
Method  of  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects  1 
Journalism  1 
Business  Mathematics  1 
Money  and  Banking  1 
Vocational  Guidance  1 
Labor  1 
Plain  Arithmetic  1 

An  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  number  of  graduates  living  in 
North  Carolina  that  would  be  interested  in  extension  courses  in  the  field 
of  business  if  offered.    Forty-five  graduates  indicated  that  they  would 
be  interested  in  extension  courses  in  the  field  of  business  if  offered. 
Forty-five  graduates  indicated  that  they  would  be  interested  in  taking 
extension  courses  if  offered. 

Table  XXVIII  shows  the  courses  in  the  field  of  business — arranged 
according  to  frequency.    Twelve  graduates  were  interested  in  taking 
extension  courses  in  business,  but  did  not  state  the  specific  course* 
Business  machines  werenientioned  most  frequently  with  19  graduates  indicatiiig 
that  they  woxild  be  interested  in  taking  this  course  if  offered.  Twelve 
respondents  were  interested  in  accounting  courses.    Other  courses  mentioned 
were :  education,  personnel  management,  filing,  business  management, 
economics,  insurance,  business  law,  business  statistics,  business  English, 
retailing,  English,  marketing,  secretarial  practice,  methods  of  teaching 
commercial  Subjects,  journalism,  business  mathematics,  money  and  banking, 
vocational  gviidance,  labor,  and  plain  arithematic. 

Comments  of  Graduates:    A  space  for  comments  was  provided  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire.   The  following  comments  were  worthy  of  mention: 

Spelling  and  English  grammar  should  be  emphasized  greatly. 

Specialization  in  some  phase  of  business  seems  to  be  the  trend 
today  and  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  maiqr  busi- 
men  are  suggesting  that  college  graduates  in  business,  unless 
they  have  immediate  offers  upon  graduation,  continue  their  train- 
ing beyond  the  bachelor  degree.    Business  executives  have  begun 
to  realize  that  the  young  man  or  young  woman  vd.th  a  bachelor 
degree,  seeking  a  career  in  the  easiness  world  today,  is  ill 
equipped  to  meet  its  highly  technical,  specialized  demands. 

More  time  should  be  devoted  to  individioal  needs  and  wants. 


GO 

I  recoiiimend  that  the  accounting  departruent  be  expajided  to  give 
its  accounting  majors  courses  in  accounting  and  statistical  con- 
trol, cost  accounting  procedure,  accounting  systems,  design  and 
installation,  and  i-'ederal  income  tax  procedure.    These  courses, 
in  my  opinion,  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  stu- 
dent majoring  in  accounting  a  well-rounded  knowledge  of  the  field 
of  accountancy. 

The  curriculum  should  be  revised,  and  more  courses  offered  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  broader  knowleage  of  actual  business  con- 
aitionsj  courses   actually   dealing  with  the  business  field. 

There  should  be  greater  cooperation  between  local  businesses  and 
the  business  department,  so  the  students  would  have  a  better 
chance  to  understand  business, 

iviore  individual  guidance  for  special  desires  in  your  major  inter- 
est should  be  provided. 

Training  program  wherein  the  student  may  actually  learn  by  doing, 
thereby  gaining  experience,  should  be  provided  for  in  the  business 
curriciilum. 

The  econoiiiic  department  should  work  in  very  close  cooperation  with 
the  business  department, 

I  recommend  that  the  courses  in  typing  and  shorthand  be  made  more 
attractive  to  those  students  who  are  not  in  the  business  depart- 
ment.   iiiVery  person  should  know  something  about  these  courses. 

hore  actual  experience  in  the  students  own  field  should  be  pro- 
vided . 

Require  more  English  of  those  students  planning  to  be  secretaries. 

Tests  should  be  given  prior  to  admission  to  the  business  field 
so  as  to  eliminate  those  who  do  not  possess  the  qualifications. 

In  the  course  of  advanced  stenography  there  should  be  more  spe*- 
cialized  skills  taught,  for  example,  medical  terms  or  law  terms 
should  be  given  more  attention.    The  student  should  have  more 
practice  in  office  liianagement  and  practice, 

A  more  complete  business  curriculum  including  office  machines, 
and  office  practice;  the  establishment  of  specialized  ousiness 
fields — advertising,  retailing,  and  insurance. 

Offer  more  than  five  hours  of  business  iijnglish;  offer  separate 
methoQ  courses  for  shorthand,  typing,  accounting,  business 
mathematics,  and  business  iiinglish. 

The  services  of  the  Placement  Bureau  should  be  advertised. 

1 

Gl 

A  course  teaching  students  how  to  j^et  along  with  people  in  the 
business  world  should  be  offered. 

All  that  I  learned  while  a  student  has  been  beneficial,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  actual  work,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
personality  of  a  secretary. 

More  practice  work  shoiald  be  given  stenographic  students  such  as 
taking  dictation  and  transcribing  under  a  person  who  is  in  busi- 
ness. 

North  Carolina  College  should  have  a  larger  and  better  equipped 
business  department. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  just  a  study  such  as  this  in  order  to  find 
out  what  the  students  seem  to  be  missing,  and  how  they  feel  about 
their  department.    We  need  persons  who  have  had  actual  experience 
in  the  business  world  and  can  relate  such  experieiice  to  their 
class  work. 

I  highly  recommend  the  present  curriculum.    It  is  very  thorough 
and  well  planned. 

A  better  library,  especially  for  graduate  work  should  be  provided. 

The  business  department  is  too  complacent.    It  has  an  opportunity 
to  promote  one  of  the  foremost  departments  of  commerce  in  the 
country.    It  is  not  enough  to  train  a  few  secretaries,  book- 
keepers, and  stenographers J  the  business  curricula  and  staff 
should  provide  the  opportunity  to  train  bankers,  insurance  per- 
sonnel, realtors,  etc. 

The  business  curriculiim  should  be  revised  to  give  students  a 
truer  picture  of  business,  and  the  things  generally  expected  of 
employees  in  business. 

The  iraportance  or  need  of  business  students  taking  a  minor  in 
some  liberal  arts  field  should  be  stressed. 

The  establishment  of  an  audio-visual  aids  department  is  a  must 
for  any  modern  business  education  department  or  school. 

In  general,  the  training  I  received  at  worth  Carolina  College 
has  been  satisfactory, 

Studies  similar  to  this  should  be  made  periodically. 

CHAPTiifci  VI 

su^i^^ARY  of  fundings 


In  Chapter  I,  the  p\irposes  of  this  study  were  outlined.    The  major 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  deteradne  the  extent  the  educational  training 
received  by  the  business  graduates  was  adequate  to  prepare  them  for  initial 
employment.    There  were  two  subordinate  purposes: 

1,  To  determine  from  an  analysis  of  the  duties  of  the  graduates  in 
business  positions,  and  from  preferences  expressed  by  them,  which  courses 
were  valuable  and  which  courses  should  be  added  to  the  business  department, 

2.  To  obtain  data  that  would  be  useful  in  future  program  planning, 
curriculum  development,  coianseling,  and  placement. 

In  Chapter  IV,  the  findings  indicated  that  a  majority  of  the  graduates 
seciired  employment  within  three  months  after  graduation.    Seventy-two  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  obtained  initial  positions  vdthin  three  luonths  after 
graduation.    Ten  per  cent  of  the  graduates  obtained  employment  in  four  to 
six  months,  and  4  per  cent  in  eight  to  twelve  months.    Four  graduates  con- 
tinued in  school,  two  were  unemployed,  and  seven  did  not  state  the  time 
elapsing  after  finishing  school  and  the  initial  job. 

The  professor  or  advisor  of  the  student  was  the  source  through  which 
29  per  cent  of  the  graduates  learned  of  their  initial  position.  Friends 
were  the  second  greatest  source  from  which  openings  for  initial  positions 
were  learned.    The  college  placement  service  was  the  source  for  9  per  cent 
of  the  initial  positions  of  the  graduates.    A  total  of  11  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  reporting  the  source  from  which  openings  of  their  initial  employ- 
ment was  learned  were  :  letter  of  application,  fellow  classmates,  and 
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self-inquiry. 

The  initial  salary  of  the  graduates  ranged  from  ^10.00  to  ^75.00  per 
week.    Thirty  per  cent  of  the  graduates  received  initial  salaries  of  ^p25.00 
to  ^34.99  per  week.    Twenty- four  per  cent  of  the  graduates  received  from 
^p35.00  to  ^p44.99  per  week.    Only  three  graduates  received  initial  salaries 
xinder  ^14.00,  ;  and  two  graduates  received  initial  salaries  of  v75»00  per 
week.    The  approximate  average  initial  salary  of  the  graduates  was  '^3j>»00 
per  week. 

An  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  kind  of  initial  positions  in  which 
the  graduates  found  employment.    Thirty-five  of  the  graauates  of  the  busi- 
ness department  reported  their  initial  positions  as  secretarial,  13  as 
teachers,  and  eight  as  stenographers.    Of  the  10  graduates  who  received 
initial  positions  as  bookkeepers,  two  were  listed  as  assistant  bookkeepers. 
No  graduate  received  an  initial  position  designated  accountant,  Iventy-one 
of  the  graduates  were  listed  as  clerks.    The  various  types  of  clerks 
reported  were;  clerk  typist,  railroad,  government,  file,  personnel,  cashier, 
supply,  and  shipping  clerk,    mong  the  other  initial  positions  reported 
were  :  record  librarian,  insurance  agent,  lawyer,  business  manager,  super- 
visor, group  work  administrator,  and  typist. 

The  graduates  of  the  business  department  were  employed  in  17  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,    fifty-seven,  or  53  per  cent,  were  employed  j 
in  North  Carolina.    Nine  graduates  were  employed  in  wew  York,  seven  in 
V^ashington,  D.  C,  six  in  Virginia,  and  six  were  employed  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  other  graduates  were  employed  in  South  Carolina,  Florida,  nlabama, 
Texas,  toryland,  Louisiana,  id-chigan ,  Ohio,  i^iississippi,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Connecticut,    and  Massachusetts. 

ii 

I         Of  the  106  graduates  responding  to  the  questionnaire,  1?  were  unem- 

ji  ployed  at  the  time  of  the  study,  two  of  which  were  housewives,  and  seven 

ii 
Ij 

'  were  in  school, 

Thirty-taree  of  the  graauates  who  reported  their  positions  wex-e  secre- 
taries at  the  tiiiie  of  the  study.    Thirteen  of  the  graduates  were  teachers, 

i 

j  11  were  stenographers,  ana  six  were  bookKeepers.  Uo  one  reportea  ti<e±r 

i 

j  present  occupational  title  as  that  of  aci-ountant .    i\iine  positions  as  clerks 
■jwere  reported.    These  included,  supply,  railway  postal,  typist,  and  ship- 
!i  ping  clerk,    ^imong  the  other  positions  reported  were:  record  librarian, 
I  j  insurance  agent,  mail  carrier,  business  luanager,  off- set  press  operator, 

!l  lawyer,  field  director,  social  worker,  training  specialist,  medical  libra- 

il 

jjrian,  assistant  registrar,  and  administrative  assistant. 

The  salary  range  of  the  business  department  graduates  at  the  time  of 

il 

•j  the  study  was  42^,00  to  ^75. Ou  per  weeK.    Twenty-five  graduates  v;ere  receiv- 

li 

;' ing  from  ^'^^,00  to  ^44. 99  per  week.    Twenty-ioijr  were  receiving  from  .^45.00 

I; 

j  to  4)>54.99  per  i^eek.    wo  one  reported  a  weekly  salary  of  less  than  ■^2^,00 
per  week.    The  approximate  average  salary  of  the  gradixates  at  the  tiiiie  of 
the  study  was  -^4.00  per  week. 

■iixty-two  of  the  graduates  indicated  that  they  wished  a  change  in 

j  position.    Twenty-Oiie  graauates  desired  positions  as  teachers.  Ji<leven 
graauates  desired  positions  as  secretaries,    i>ix  graauates  v/ere  interested 
in  securing  a  position  as  accountants,  c^nd  three  as  bookkeepers,  i-ive 
graduates  sought  positions  as  clei-ks  of  general  office  workers;  six  were 
desirous  of  ootaining  administrative  positions,    ^mong  other  positions 
desired  oy  zhe  graduates  were:  personnel  \fork,  stenographic,  social  v/ork, 
civil  service,  insui-ance  work^  vocational  guidance,  and  school  registrar. 
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I  An  effort  was  luade  to  determine  the  number  of  graauates  er%a<^ed  in, 

i 

and  bhe  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  follovdng  activities-  dictation,  typing, 
filing,  office  machines  c^nd  bookkeeping,  , 
Fourty-two  graduates  indicated  they  took  dictation.    The  approximate  i 
average  rate  oi'  dictation  was  one  hour  and  30  iiiinutes  each  day.  Thii-ty- 
eight  graauates  reported  taking  dictation  at  the  desk  direct  froiji  the  dic- 
tator.   Mghteen  of  the  3^'  respondents  reported  taking  dictation  ^0  to  100 
per  cent  of  the  time  spent  in  taking  dictation  at  the  desk  direct  froiK  the 
dictator,    i-'oiorteen  oi  the  graduates  took  dictation  over  the  telephone 

from  2  to  20  per  cent  of  the  dictation  time.    Thirteen  graduates  took  aic-  j 

i 

tation  on  the  knee;  three  respondents  reported  taking  aictation  90  to  100  | 
per  cent  of  the  time  in  this  position,    iiight  reported  taking  dictation  ; 
standing  up  for  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  tLue  spent  in  taking  dictation. 
Other  dictation  positions  reported  were*  direct  froia  dictator  to  type- 
writer, and  from  the  dictaphone  transcriber.    The  approximate  average  rate 
of  dictation  speed  was  90  words  per  minute. 

Sixty  graduates  reported  typing  for  varying  amounts  of  time  on  the 
following  typing  materials^  rough  draft  copy,  form  letters,  letters  | 
composea  at  tne  tyj^ewriter ,  stencils,  inter  and  iiitra-office  memoranda,  ^ 
reports,  statistics,  case  records,  magazine  articles,  speeches,  monthly 
statements,  and  Jiiachine  transcription.  The  time  spent  in  typirxg  ranged 
from  30  minutes  to  ei^^^ht  hours,  ihe  approximate  average  amount  of  time 
spent  in  typing  was  tv/o  hours  and  59  minutes  each  day. 

Forty-eight  graduates  reported  filing  for  varying  amounts  of  time 
each  day.    The  approximate  average  per  cent  of  ti?iie  spent  in  filing  each 
day  was  one  hour  and  16  minutes.    Fourty-four  of  the  US  graduates  reported  ' 


I 
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using  the  alphabetic  system.    Twenty-four  of  the  44  graduates  indicated 
that  the  alphabetic  system  was  used  90  to  100  per  cent  of  the  time  spent 
in  filing.    Twenty-one  persons  filed  by  subject,  14  used  the  numeric  system. 
Other  systems  used  by  the  graduates  were:  Soundex,  geographic  and  by  dates. 

Forty-five  graduates  reported  spending  varying  amounts  of  time  on 
office  machine  work  each  day.    The  approximate  average  time  spent  on 
office  machine  work  each  day  was  two  hours  and  11  minutes.    Fifteen  grad- 
uates reported  doing  some  duplicating  work  each  day;  of  this  number  four 
spent  90  to  100  per  cent  of  their  time  on  duplicating  work.  Thirteen 
graduates  did  transcribing  work;  25  were  required  to  do  some  calculation 
work  in  connection  with  their  duties  each  day. 

The  graduates  listed  29  different  subjects  they  wished  they  had  taken. 
Of  the  76  graduates  indicating  a  course  they  wished  they  could  have  taken 
that  was  not  offered,  44,  or  58  per  cent,  listed  business  machines. 
Eleven  graduates  wished  they  could  have  taken  personnel  management  and 
guidance;  nine,  business  statistics,  10,  salesmanship;  seven,  personality 
development;  eight,  work  experience;  seven,  marketing;  six,  retailing;  five, 
filing,  advertising,  cost  accounting,  and  audio  visual  aids. 

Of  the  subjects  that  were  offered  in  the  undergraduate  curricula 
which  the  graduates  considered  the  most  important,  typing,  shorthand, 
accounting,  business  English,  English,  office  practice,  and  business 
mathematics,  economics  and  psychology  were  mentioned  most  frequently. 

Eighty-four  of  the  graduates  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  business 
curriculum  should  include  both  a  general  education  and  a  highly  specialized 
training  program.    Thirty-six  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  a  general 
business  education  should  be  given  only.    Thirty  of  the  respondents 
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thought  that  the  business  curricvLLum  should  include  only  a  highly  special- 
ized training, 

Fiftyj  or  48  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  should  provide  more  information  related  to  business 
positions.    Forty-seven  of  the  graduates  were  of  the  opinion  that  more 
vocational  guidance  should  be  provided.    Thirty-four  of  the  retspondents 
indicated  that  greater  opportunity  for  self -egression  should  be  provided. 
Thirty-three  of  the  respondents  pointed  out  that  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  should  provide  training  for  a  variety  of  jobs.    The  respondents  also 
indicated  a  need  for  more  specific  advice  on  social  living,  more  cultural 
education,  and  physical  development. 

Of  the  23  respondents  reporting  advanced  study,  five  were  in  areas 
other  than  business.    Seven  of  the  respondents  were  pursuing  graduate  work 
at  the  time  of  the  study.    Six  of  the  graduates  had  received  degrees  of 
vriiich  two  were  in  other  fields,  two  in  law,  and  one  in  social  work. 

Seventy-four  of  the  graduates  reported  plans  for  further  graduate 
study;  of  this  number,  I3  were  in  areas  unrelated  to  business.  Thirty 
graduates  were  interested  in  taking  business  subjects.    Thirteen  graduates 
indicated  a  desire  to  take  courses  in  accounting,  and  10  in  education. 
Other  subjects  or  areas  named  were:  library  science,  law,  personnel 
administration,  vocational  guidance,  social  work,  economics,  and  management. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  schools  the  graduates  would  like  to 
attend  were:  North  Carolina  College,  New  York  University,  University  of 
Michigan,  Columbia  University,  and  Atlanta  University, 

Forty-five  of  the  57  graduates  replying  who  lived  in  North  Carolina 
indicated  that  they  were  interested  in  extension  courses  in  the  field  of 
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business.    Twelve  graduates  were  interested  in  taking  extension  courses 
in  business o    Business  machines  were  mentioned  most  frequently  with  19 
graduates  indicating  a  desire  to  take  this  course.    Twelve  respondents 
were  interested  in  accounting  courses.    Other  courses  mentioned  were: 
education,  personnel  management,  filing,  business  management,  economics, 
insurance,  business  law,  business  statistics,  business  English,  retailing, 
English,  marketing,  secretarial  practice,  methods  of  teaching  business 
subjects,  journalism,  business  mathematics,  money  and  banking,  vocational 
guidance,  labor,  and  plain  arithmetic. 
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APPENDS  A 


A  Follow-Up  Study  Of  The  Business  Department  Graduates 
Of  North  Carolina  College 
Survey  Report 


A  FOLLOJ-UP  STJD'i  OF  THE  BJSIiL.So  D'.PArlT 'iErT  GIoxDUaTES 
OF  WOIiTI'  C.iROLIiJa  COLLE^-E 

SURVEY  REPOPiT 

1.  (Optional)  

flarriec^.  Maine    '  •      TTiven  'I^ne  Surname 

2.  Cit-^  or  Tcttii  and  State  in  Trhicli  you  novr  reside:.  

Hit^'  or  'i'OTm  olate 

3.  Sex:    Mal.e  Female  

h.    Veteran  01  Tor  Id  "Jar  II:    '''es  '.'.0   ;!o.  of  ''.ears  iionths  

^.    Please  check  curriculum  taken  at  iJorth  Carolina  Colle'^e.    Year  taken  

a.  General  Business  C.irriculum 

b .  Secretarial  Science  Curriculum 

c.  Dusineso  Education  Curriculuiii  (Teacher) 

6.  7/hat  vras  your  first  full-time  position  (civilian)  iiiuaediately  folloi'/ing 
[;;raduation:     (Exact  title  desired)  

7.  Mov;  soon  after  receiving  your  de^-ree  did  you  get  your  first  position: 

Years         Months.    State  weeklj'-  sal.ary  (before  ta::  deductions)  

8.  Check  sources  from  ivhich  openings  for  jobs  Vv'ere  learned: 

Initial  Present 

University''  Placement  Office  .......  .  

Professor  or  /idvisor    

Fa  lily  or  Relatives   

Answer  to  an  advertisement   

U,  S.  FfRiployment  Service   

Private  Emplo-^nnent  Arencv   

Announcement  of  Com-oetit-ve 

"^Examination   . 

Others     (Please  State)   

9.  Give  present  occupational  title:   ^  

a.  State  present  v/eckly  salary  (before  fleduction) 

b.  Describe  briefly  major  duties.    


10.  Are  you  desirous  of  obtaining  a  nevr  positi:in:     Yes   l.o  

11.  If  yes,  Yj'hat  type  of  position  do  you  desire?  

12.  Koiv  much  tiino  is  spent  each  day  in  takinr  dictation?    ];ours  ^[.iinuies 

13.  Vrtiat  per  cent  of  time  is  spent  in  taking  dictation  each  day: 
(Estimate  10  to  100  Per  Cent) 

a.   %  At  the  desk  direct  from  dictator 


b.   /o  Over  the  telephone 

c.   %  Standing  up 

d.   ^  On  you  knee 

e.  %  Oth.er  unusual  dictation  situations,  S^r'ecif^'' 


-  2  " 


lU.    '.Tnat  13  tho  aupnxiiaato  a-/era"o  ratG       -vj.ctati^-^.  s^ivcn  in  your  office? 

50,         'So,   l'"''^,  12'^,   lU"'  vVords  Per  Llinute. 

1^ .    Um  much  time  is  speirb  i/i  tA-oinr^  ca-h  da"^?    Tlor.^s  ^I.linutcs  


16.    HovT  much  t?J:ic  is  spent  in  t-j'-pin.""  eacii  ds.y  froiiv 
(•estimate  10  to  100  oev  cent) 
a.  ,j  'dov-zn.  drafb  copy 

J.   ,^  r.-T;.!  letters 

c.  ';J  Lottors  coir.poLsed  .^t  typevrritsr — Llircct  from  dictator  to  typewriter 

d.  /o  otoncils 

e.  ■)  inter  and  inti-a  oiTice  memoranda 

f .  -/J  OtiLCx"  ty:'in^'  Material.  S'-^ccifT      


17  #    IIt.t  :.-iUch  time  is  spent  in  lilin^^  each  ds.v?    H  >urs  ^MinutGS_ 

Please  indicate  t^Ties  of  filin^'  used. 

a.   Alphabetic 

b.   ,j  S'lbicct 

c .   iJuiaeric 

d.   %  Automatic 

e .  S  oundex 
;'j  Othov''  t'^-^^GS  .  S;^Gcif''"' 


18.  "ovr  mucji  time  is  spent  on  office  macliine  work  each  da^^^?    Hours  Ilinutes 

19.  1  o\v  much  time  is  spent  on  office  mc  chine  ""^ork  each  da.v  '^n: 
( Cst5j7iate  1"  to  100  per  cent) 

a.  /j  Diiplicatin-^  v.'ork 

\o.   Transcribing  ;aa chine  work 

c.   /j  Calculatinr:  v/ork 

d.  ,j  Other  t^^es .  opecify 


20.    Ho"ij"  much  tir.ie  is  epent  in  bookkeeping  each^  day?    Koure  i.dnuLes 


21.    Please  list  as  far  as  possible  your  duties  performed  in  bookkeeping, 
(Use  revursc  side  if  neede 


22.     Aiat  subjects  that  ■■..'ere  not  offered  in  your  undergraduate  studies  do  you  vd.sh 
you  could  have  taken?     (Please  state  in  order  of  "oref erence . ) 

1.  u.  7. 


2. 

3. 


I 


( 


-  3  - 


23.    'tfVliat  in  your  opinion  were  the  three  m  jst  important  subjects  taken  v;hilG  at 
North  Carolina  College?    (Please  state  in  order  of  preference.) 
1.  2.  3.   

2I4.    Do  you  believe  the  business  curriculura  should  include: 

a,  A  Q;eneral  business  education  for  all.  Yes  I':o  

b,  A  hiphly  specialized  vocational  training.         Yes  H;  

c,  Both  a  general  business  education  and  a 

highly  specialised  training  progrsjn.  Yes  Ho  

25.    In  vrhat  v/av  could  the  College  of  Liberc.l  Arts  have  helped  you  more? 


.a.   Provided  training  for  a  variety  of  jobs 

b.   Provided  more  information  related  to  business  -nositions 

c.  Provided  more  specific  training  for  specific  job 

d.    Prov.Lded  more  specific  advice  on  social  living 

e.    Provided  ftore  cultural  education 

f .   Provided  more  opportunity  for  self-e::pression 

g.   Phj.'-sical  development 

h.   Vocational  guidance 

i.  Qtliers 


26.    Did  you  do  formal  graduate  study?    Yes         I'.o  If  yes,  in  vmat  field? 


27.  Name  of  in^otitution  in  Yihich  you  did  graduate  study?  Degree  

Year  

28.  Do  you  plan  further  studv?    Yes  No  If  yes,  in  v;hat  field? 


29 .    Name  of  institution 


30.    7/}iat  recommendations  do  you  suggest  for  the  iraorovement  of  the  curriculum? 


NORTH  CAROLINA  RESIDENTS  ONLY: 

a.  Vi'ould  you  be  interested  in  e::tcntion  courses  in  the  field  of  business? 
Yes  No  

b.  If  ans-v/er  is  "yes,"  Y/hat  subjects  \muld  you  be  interested  in  taking, 
if  offered? 


APPENDIX  B 
Letter  of  Transmittal 


10  Gannett  Street 
Boston  21,  Massachusetts 
February  1,  1949 


Dear  Graduate: 

I  am  making  a  survey  of  the  business  department  graduates  of 
North  Carolina  College.    From  this  survey  I  hope  to  determine  to 
what  extent  their  business  training  is  put  to  use.    The  data  secured 
from  this  study  will  be  of  great  value  as  a  guidance  measure  in 
future  program  planning  and  curriculum  developnent.    I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  this  is  a  worthwhile  study  and  will  welconie  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  it.    You  may  do  this  by  taking  a  few 
minutes  in  reading  carefully  the  enclosed  survey  blank  and  giving  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  desired  information. 

The  information  obtained  will  be  used  collectively  and  the 
names  of  individuals  will  not  be  mentioned.    Feel  free  to  offer  any 
suggestions  you  think  would  aid  in  improving  the  business  education 
courses. 

Please  return  the  filled-in  survey  blank  by  April  1,  1949.  A 
self -addressed  stanped  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your  convenience, 
and  your  kind  assistance  and  cooperation  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

This  study  is  being  made  under  the  direction  of  Lester  I.  Sluder, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education,  Boston  University,  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  Alimini  Association  and  the  business  department 
of  North  Ca3X)lina  College, 

Sincerely  yours. 


John  V,  Turner 


End:  1 


APPEND  EL  C 
Follow-up  Postal  Card 


February  15,  1949 


Dear  Alumnus: 

In  checking  my  records  I  notice  that  you  have  not 
returned  the  questionnaire  sent  you  on  February  1,  19 49, 
regarding  the  "Follow-up  Study  of  the  Business  Department 
Graduates  of  North  Carolina  College".    Your  cooperation 
is  needed  to  make  the  study  more  complete, 

A  pron53t  reply  vrould  be  appreciated,    I  will  be  glad 
to  send  another  questionnaire  if  you  need  it. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Signed:     John  V.  Turner 


APPENDIX  D 
Follcfw-up  Letter 


10  Gannett  Street 
Boston  21,  Massachusetts 
March  17,  1949 


Dear  Alumnus: 

Before  I  can  coir$)lete  this  study  on  the  business  department 
graduates,  I  must  have  your  help. 

In  addition  to  doing  rae  a  personal  favor,  I  feel  that  you 
will  be  rendering  a  real  service  to  the  alma  mater  we  all  love 
so  well.    No  similar  study  has  ever  been  made  and  the  data,  I 
am  sure,  will  be  of  great  value  as  a  guidance  measure  in  future 
program  planning  and  curriculum  development. 

Only  a  minute  or  two  is  required  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire. 
If  you  consider  numbers  seven  and  nine  too  personal,  omit  them. 
These  two  questions  are  included  to  show  only  the  average  salaries 
commanded  by  our  graduates  and  to  show  whether  or  not  they  are  in 
keeping  with  prevailing  rates. 

Please  fill  out  the  questionnaire  and  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

Very  truly  yours. 


John  V.  Turner 


End:  1 


APPENDIX  E 


North  Carolina  Reqioirements 
High  School  Teachers  1948-1949 


NORTH  CAROLINA  REQUIREMENTS 
High  School  Teachers  1948-1949 


!•    Professional  or  Educational  Require/nents 


1.  Educational  Psychology   3  quarter  hours 

2.  Principles  of  High  School  Teaching 

or 

3.  Problems  in  Secondary  iilducation   3  quarter  hours 

4.  Materials  and  Methods  in  one  subject 

field  ,  ♦  •   3  quarter  hours 

5»    Observation  and  Directed  Teaching    hh  quarter  hours 

6,    Elective s    13i  quarter  hours 

II,    Academic  Requirements  for  Commerce  ,    45  quarter  hours 

This  shall  include: 
a ,  Stenography 
b  •  Typevfriting 

c.  Bookkeeping 

d.  Office  Mangeiiient 


Core  Curriculum 

Quarter  Hours 


Areas  of  Work  Required 

English  (110,  120,  130,  140  ,  210)   20 

Social  Studies    20 

Natural  Science   o.o   15 

Foreign  Language  •  ,   15 

General  Psychology    5 

Physical  Education  and  Hygiene    6 

Art  and/or  Music   8 


Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 


Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  present 
a  certificate  of  credits  from  an  accredited  high  school.  The  minimum 
fifteen  units  offered  for  admission  should  be  distributed  as  follows: 

English:    3  units 
Mathematics:    2  units 

Social  Science:    1  unit  (Historj''  preferred) 
Foreign  Language:    2  units 
Science:    1  unit 
Elective s:    6  units 


APPENDIX  F 


The  North  Carolina  College 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE 
BACHELOR  OF  JDIENCE  IN  CClCiERCE 


First  Year  (all  Majors) 
First  Year 

Fall  Quarter  Winter  Quarter  Spring  Quarter 


Hrs,                               Hrs,  Hrs, 

English  no                  5     English  120             5  English  4 

Foreign  Language          5     Foreign  Langxiage      5  Foreign  Language  5 

Social  Science  110       5     Social  Science  120  5  Social  Science  130  5 

Physical  EducationllO  1     Physical  Educ.  120  1  Hygiene  110  1 

Electives   j_5  Electives    Electives  1 

16.5  16.5 


Second  Year  (all  Majors) 


Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

English  I/4O-2IO 

6 

Business  Eng.  210 

5 

Psychology  210 

5 

Principles  of  Bus 

.211  5 

Bus,  Math.  2A0 

5 

Electives 

5 

Science 

5 

Science 

5 

Science 

5 

Typewriting  200 

2 

Typewriting  220 

2 

Typewriting  220 

2 

Phys,  Ed.  210 

1 
19 

Phys.  Ed.  220 

1 
18 

Hygiene  210 

1 

18 

General  Business  Major 
Third  Year 


Hrs. 

Accoiinting  321 

5 

Retailing  351 

5 

Economics  3II 

5 

Typevrriting  300 

2 

Phys.  Ed. 

1 

18 

Accounting  322 
Insurance  352 
Econoraics  312 
Typewriting  300 


Hrs. 

5 
5 
5 


Accoiinting  323 
Business  Law  353 
Elective 


2  Typewriting  300 
17 


Hrs. 
5 
5 
5 
2 

17 


Hrs. 

Accounting  A21  5 
Business  Org.  431  5 
Elective  5 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

5J 


Fourth  Year 

Hrs. 

Accounting  422  5 
Personnel  Mgr.  5 
Elective  5 

15 


Hrs. 

Auditing  423  5 
Banking  453  5 
Office  Logr.  &  Prac- 
tice 480  _5 

15 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLECT:  (cont'd) 
BACHELOR  OF  oCIENCE  IN  COIvIMERCE 
Secretarial  Science  Major 
Third  Year 


Hrs»  Hrs,  Hrs, 

Stenography  331  5  Stenography  332       5  Stenography  5 

Accounting  321  5  Accounting  322         5  Accounting  333  5 

Economics  311  5  Economics  312  5  Business  Law  353  5 

Typewriting  300  2  Typewriting  300       2  Typewriting  300  2 

Phys.  Ed,  _1     

18  17  17 


Fall  Quarter 


Stenography  411 
Business  Org.  431 
Elective 
Phys.  Ed, 


Secretarial  Science  Major 
Fourth  Year 


Winter  Quarter 


Hrs. 

5 
5 
5 
1 

IE 


HrB. 


Stenography  412  5 
Personnel  Mgr.  432  5 
Elective  5 

15 


Spring  Quarter 


Stenography  413 
Office  Mgr.  480 
Elective 


Hrs. 
5 
5 

5 

15 


Teacher  of  Commercial  Education  Major 
Third  Year 


Hrs, 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Stenography  321 

5 

stenography  322 

5 

Stenography  333 

5 

Accoxmting  321 

5 

Accounting  322 

5 

Accounting  323 

5 

Education  300 

5 

Education  312 

5 

Education  313 

5 

Typewriting  300 

2 

Typewriting  300 

2 

Typewriting  300 

2 

Phys.  Ed, 

1 

18 

17 

17 

Fourth  Year 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Stenography  411 

5 

Stenography  412 

5 

Stenography  412 

5 

Elective s 

5 

Education  412 

5 

Bus,  Law.  353 

5 

Education  401 

5 

Education  420 

5 

Education 

5 

Phys,  Ed, 

1 

Office  Mgr,  & 

Practice  480 

5 

15 

20 

